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| disposition of the | 
| pleased customer to | 
| return to the place | 
| where he has been | 
| well treated. 
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“GAS IN THE SERVICE OF MAN” is the title 
of a folder which is now available to A. G. A. 
members in quantity at a cost of half a cent per 
copy. 

In vivid, narrative form it tells the story of the 
application of gas fuel to most of the common ob- 
jects of everyday use from alarm clocks, bed 
springs, bath fittings, etc., to hats, gloves, umbrel- 
las, typewriters, and scores of other articles of gen- 
eral utility. The reader will realize, perhaps for 
the first time, that throughout his life there is 
scarcely anything which he uses in which gas has 


not played its part. 
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Our Competitors 


Professor R. A. Fessenden, the in- 
ventor of the heterodyne principle in 
radio, has joined the ranks of the au- 
tobiographers. In one of his chapters 
appears the following, which he states 
with the finality of a natural law— 


“No organization engaged in any 
specific field of work ever invents 
any important development in that 
field, or adopts any important devel- 
opment in that field until forced to 
do so by outside competition.” 


What does Professor Fessenden mean 
by competition? Presumably he means 
economic competition. In that case he 
offers a severe indictment of such nat- 
ural monopolies as the public service 
industries. 


Professor Fessenden is right so far 
as he goes. But there is more to the 
concept of competition than he evidently 
thinks. 


We know that many, if not most, of 
the great advances in the comfort and 
efficiency of modern civilized life have 
been brought about by gas and electric 
utilities. This, too, without the par- 
ticular kind of competition which regu- 
lates ordinary commerce and which the 
distinguished inventor calls to his as- 
sistance. 


If the Professor is right, we can only 
assume that there is in operation a form 
of competition which is not entirely or 
directly based on economic principles. 


Communities prosper very largely as 
their public services. The competition 
among our towns and cities in attract- 
ing new industries and the most desir- 
able elements of population is becoming 
increasingly keen. This fact bears upon 


our gas and electric companies with a 
force before which, we are proud to say, 
they are yielding, not so much as a duty, 
but as an opportunity. 


Oneness 


Oneness of thought and purpose is 
among the principal advantages to be 
obtained through any form of associa- 
tion. 


In some fields this can be obtained 
through personal contact. But where 
the field is large, where, as in the gas 
industry, it is nation-wide, other means 
must be resorted to. 


The American Gas_ Association 
MonTHLy is one of the most important 
of these mediums. Its value as such, 
however, depends wholly upon the 
willingness of its readers, who are mem- 
bers of the Association, to give of their 
thoughts and experiences when they will 
help to accomplish our purpose. 


Members are frequently requested to 
furnish material for this publication in 
particular cases which involve subjects 
upon which they are especially qualified 
to report. In most instances such solic- 
ited contributions are forthcoming. 


However, it is impossible for the 
editors to keep in constant touch with 
every source of news throughout the 
country. Many instances of significant 
interest are taking place all the time 
and never see the light of day. 


Our readers can do themselves, as 
well as others in the industry, a great 
service by making it a habit to report 
the most recent developments in their 
own territory as promptly and as fully 
as possible without assuming too ardu- 
ous a burden. 
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American Notes 


By a Representative of the British Commercial Gas Association 
ETHEL M. WOOD. 


mestic, political and industrial, are 

so different in America and Eng- 
land, and the industry has reached so 
high a pitch of organization and effi- 
ciency in both, that it is in points of de- 
tail rather than in generalities that each 
has much to give to the other. 

The distances, the 


TT = conditions, geographical, do- 


tion, a very live body occupying an im- 
portant place in the gas world. 

The distances in the States are so 
great, the conditions with which com- 
panies have to cope so divergent, and the 
standards of efficiency and service so 
different, that cooperation is rendered 
much more difficult than in England. 

Smaller gas companies 





vast tracts of undevel- 


are frequently financed 
and controlled either 


oped land full of min- 
eral wealth and energy, 
the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of much of the 
population of the United 
States, and other fea- 
tures are apt to render 
all comparisons between 
American and English 
conditions and methods 
misleading. One real- 
izes how true this is 
when one endeavors to 





RS. WOOD, who is the 

advertising expert of the 
B. C. G. A., has made a sur- 
vey of conditions as she finds 
them in the gas campanies of 
this country. While it is not 
expected that readers will 
agree with everything she has 
written, she has approached 
her subject with a friendly 
interest and a fresh view- 
point which may help to throw 
some familiar aspects of our 
business into a new perspec- 
tive. 








by a larger gas com- 
pany or by a holding 
company, so that there 
is naturally a tendency 
to coalesce into groups. 

The unselfish work 
given by members of 
the A. G. A., the oppor- 
tunities for contact 
provided by conven- 
tions, conferences, etc., 
and, above all, the prac- 





make even a cursory and partial survey 
of any subject, commercial, political, 
scientific or general, and finds oneself 
confronted at every turn by these funda- 
mental differences. 

My first visit in New York was, of 
course, to the American Gas Associa- 


tical benefits resulting from the Associa- 
tion’s activities will bridge distances, 
reconcile policies, foster esprit de corps 
and generally strengthen cohesion within 
the industry, not only more truly and 
effectively, but more rapidly than com- 
panies or individuals could effect unaided. 
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The expression “Public Utilities” is 
generally taken to mean the services of 
light, heat, power, water and (partially) 
transportation and communication. It is 
conceded that “promptness, courtesy, 
adequacy, honest dealing, efficiency, fair 
rates and charges” are legitimate public 
demands in connection with all and any 
of these services. The regulation of 
rates, standards, etc., by state commis- 
sions appointed by the governors of states 
and paid for from state funds, is the 
general official machinery established to 
protect the public interests, or, where 
such commissions do not exist, the mu- 
nicipal authorities function, the com- 
panies having, of course, the right of 
legal appeal against decisions they con- 
sider unjust. 

These commissions have considerable 
powers; they can, for instance, object to 
the amount spent on publicity, or even de- 
cree that publicity is an unnecessary ex- 
pense, but generally speaking they operate 
beneficially, and to some extent have 
proved a safeguard for the public utili- 
ties against political exploitation. An at- 
tack on rates is, of course, a popular war 
cry not infrequently raised by a candi- 
date for mayoral or other dignities quite 
irrespective of economic facts, a political 
phenomenon not unknown to John Bull. 


Good Service Appreciated 

The public utility companies, however, 
are well aware that their only real secu- 
rity lies in their obtaining protection not 
from but by the public, and that this 
can only be done by means of satisfactory 
service, recognized, understood and ap- 
preciated by those to whom it is given. 

Reliable information, customer-owner- 
ship, and (in the case of gas and elec- 
tricity), home-service, are recognized as 
the best bulwarks public utility com- 
panies can erect. To provide the first 
(i.e., reliable information), state commit- 
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tees on public utility information have 
been formed in many states. All the pub- 
lic utility companies combine to establish 
such a committee and maintain a bureau 
of information in charge of a publicity 
man whose function it is not only to is- 
sue “news” items to the press, but to 
give lectures, establish contact with com- 
mercial clubs, civic organizations, etc., 
and further sound public relations in 
every possible way. 

“Its chief concern,” says Mr. 
Mullaney, “is to keep flowing...... a 
steady stream of dependable information 
on the economics, necessities and the en- 
terprises of the public utility industry in 
general and in detail in all of its phases 
and aspects.” 

I believe the idea of these committees 
germinated in the gas industry as the 
outcome of a speech made by Mr. Insull. 
There can be no doubt that they accom- 
plish valuable work; it is obvious that 
news issued by them is less open to sus- 
picion of special interest or pleading 
than any emanating from an individual 
industry, while cooperation between the 
companies in these matters, without im- 
pairing or hampering competition, tends 
to make the highest standards the uni- 
versal standards, and eliminate petty 
jealousy and backbiting. 

The intricacies of political machinery, 
and the fact that many municipal, ju- 
dicial, police and other public appoint- 
ments are governed by and subject to 
party politics in America, have perhaps 
made it more urgent for the public util- 
ity services in that country to form a 
united front in self defence, but the dif- 
ference is in degree rather than in kind, 
and the reasoned and educational meth- 
ods of meeting and forestalling attack 
adopted by the committees are so far 
reaching in their influence that one can- 
not but wish to see the spirit manifest in 
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them given opportunity to demronstrate 
itself in this country. 


Friendly Competition 


It has been mentioned that gas com- 
panies in the United States are often 
financed by holding companies or by one 
of the very large gas companies. In many 
instances, the electrical companies are 
under the same control, but this has cur- 
iously little effect on the management of 
local concerns, and none at all on com- 
petition between the two great rivals. 

The policy of the controlling companies 
is to appoint the best men available to the 
various posts of responsibility and then 
leave them a very free hand in the carry- 
ing out of their tasks. Even when the 
gas and electrical companies are not only 
dependent on the same source of financial 
supply but are controlled by boards large- 
ly composed of the same men, and have 
their offices situated in the same building, 
there is no attempt to eliminate quite 
definite competition. 

In one case, campaigns in connection 
with domestic cooking were being con- 
ducted by both companies simultaneously, 
their salesmen covering the same areas 
and their publicity being strongly com- 
petitive. At the same time, it seemed to 
me that the two industries were less fear- 
ful of allowing each other a few virtues 
than is the case over here. Just as an 
example, the unit heater (a _ supple- 
mentary appliance placed in a basement) 
is controlled by an electric switch arrange- 
ment upstairs, while some of the electric 
laundry appliances use gas for heating. 

There are several points to be remem- 
bered in comparing the domestic field 
and the methods of cultivating it in Eng- 
land and America. 


a. The universal central heating in- 
stallations (at present mainly fed by 
coal). 
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b. The exorbitant rents in the cities 
and the consequent value of space. 
“Kitchenette” is not only a familiar 
word but a sadly familiar fact, and 
one the appliance makers have to 
take very much into account. 


c. The scarcity and expense of do- 
mestic workers. The habit of tak- 
ing meals out has in consequence 
developed to an extent which seems 
incredible to home-loving English 
people. A really efficient and ex- 
perienced maid will get (in New 
York or Chicago) 20 to 25 dollars 
a week, and an inefficient one 10 
dollars, for which she will kindly 
consent to work four hours a day. 


d. The constant change of residence. 
In Chicago I was told that 50% of 
the residents of the whole city 
changed their place of abode (one 
can hardly call it a “home”) each 
year, 13% on the first of October, 
and 60% of the remainder on the 
first of May. 


The opportunities and need for home 
service under such conditions is obvious, 
and it is regarded as extremely impor- 
tant alike by those who make use of it 
and by those who do not, for the depart- 
ment appears to be either somewhat high- 
ly developed or almost éntirely neg- 
lected. 


Some Aspects of Home Service 


With a few notable exceptions, how- 
ever, the women employed in the Home 
Service Departments are splendid domes- 
tic science demonstrators, but they are 
not gas women. Most of them know less 
than I did (and that is really a severe 
comparison) about manufacture and dis- 
tribution problems, the romance of the 
industry, its marvelous developments, 
tremendous possibilities and value to the 
community quite apart from the domestic 
hearth. 

The position is, I think, exactly the 
same in this country, and surely it is a 
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great pity. The Home Service staff are, 
of course, specialists, but over-specializa- 
tion is a source of weakness, and the ex- 
pert has been defined as “a person who 
knows nothing else.” 

The personnel of the Home Service 
Departments have opportunities which 
nobody else ever has of instilling gas 
propaganda into women so as to make 
them gas enthusiasts. This is at least a 
marvelous chance for good-will building, 
of which greater use could be made if the 
staff were primarily gas women and re- 
garded cooking and laundry as a section 
of the domestic sales rather than as a 
separate department. The segregation of 
the women staff tends to narrow their 
outlook and the industry would benefit 
by having more women with a real grasp 
of its problems as a whole. 

For instance, water heating and house 
heating are both important problems to 
the housewife, and she has a big say in 
deciding how they are to be dealt with. 
Indeed, the scarcity of domestic help and 
the terrific expense of home-making and 
keeping in America means that nothing 
that affects them is unimportant to the 
woman, so she is a factor to be reckoned 
with quite as much as the architect and 
the plumber, and is well worth educating 
and winning as a powerful ally. This 
will probably become increasingly true 
in England, where the housewife’s hori- 
zon is more and more darkened with 
somewhat similar problems. 

The main features of home service are, 
as with us, visits to homes in connection 
with domestic cooking, cookery demon- 
strations in the offices of the various com- 
panies, lecture demonstrations in clubs, 
schools, etc., the distribution of cookery 
recipes and the cultivation of good rela- 
tionship with the housewives, mainly by 
way of the kitchen. 

In Philadelphia complaints about do- 
mestic appliances go through the Home 
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Service Department, the repairing shops 
report to its head on all jobs in connec. 
tion with them, and she has a special 
fitter at her disposal to send out when 
she wishes. In addition, all domestic ap- 
pliances are tested by this department be- 
fore the company stock them. In Bos- 
ton, it was considered important that the 
Home Service staff should be middle- 
aged women. 

My point that women staff could render 
more valuable service to the industry if 
they were absorbed more whole-heartedly 
into the machinery, as a whole, is sup- 
ported by the results of the work of the 
“notable exceptions” I have referred to 
in both countries. One American com- 
pany has a woman manager and her in- 
fluence on public relations in that posi- 
tion is very remarkable. 


Prepayment Meters and Deposits 


Prepayment meters are universally 
condemned and are being eliminated as 
quickly as possible. It is considered that 
they are costly as regards manufacture, 
upkeep and collection, that they tend to 
discourage the liberal use of gas and to 
encourage fraud and dishonesty. Where 
they have been abolished, results are 
satisfactory and the loss in collection is 
infinitesimal. 

For instance, in Philadelphia, where 
200,000 colored people are numbered 
among the clients, less than 0.4% was 
given as the figure. The outlook on this 
question, therefore, is diametrically op- 
posed to English opinion and experience, 
and while the higher wages and better 
conditions of living among the industrial 
classes might be regarded as favorable to 
a system of accounts, one would have 
thought that the very large foreign popu- 
lation in many cities, the presence of col- 
ored people whose standards of living, as 
a whole, are not high, and the constant 
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change of residence, would have en- 
hanced the value of the prepayment sys- 
tem. 

A deposit, sufficient to cover an aver- 
age month’s account, is asked for when 
no satisfactory reference or details can 
be given by a new customer, but it was 
obvious that this was not regarded as a 
vital part of the system, and if an appli- 
cant can give two names known to the 
company, or even if the address is re- 
garded as an entirely satisfactory one, 
gas is usually turned on without waiting 
for references. 

There are no meter rents, but there is 
a charge made wherever gas has been 
definitely connected which is called by 
various euphemisms and which, so far 
as the customer is concerned, means very 
much the same thing. This charge varies 
widely in amount and is sometimes in- 
clusive of the first few hundred cubic feet 
of gas, and sometimes not. 

I should perhaps mention that excep- 
tion was always taken to my saying that 
it amounted to the same thing as meter 
rent; but this seems to me, from the 
consumer’s point of view, not inaccurate, 
the only thing the consumer is interested 
in being that he pays a certain amount of 
money whether he has used gas or 
whether he has not. Maintenance serv- 
ice, generally speaking, is free, materials 
only being charged for. 

Stocks of appliances seem to be carried 
everywhere and special selling campaigns 
for specific appliances are quite frequent. 
Some companies both rent and sell appli- 
ances, others have eliminated the rental 
system altogether. Generally speaking, 
sales are much preferred, and deferred 
payments are more frequent than rentals. 

It must be remembered that domestic 
appliances are far less solidly constructed 
than ours (which are compared to 


safes!) and are much more lightheartedly 
Scrapped after a few years’ use; in con- 
Sequence the housewife benefits more 
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generally by improvements, and her out- 
fit is more practical and up-to-date. 


Developments of Special Interest 


There are a considerable number of 
“gadgets,” as for instance, a pane of talc 
or glass in the oven door to enable one 
to watch the cooking inside without open- 
ing the door; appliances to regulate the 
heat, to turn off supplies of gas after a 
certain time, etc., etc. 

A great deal of thought is given by 
appliance makers to the elimination of 
labor, simplicity of design and practical 
nature of their products. Most gas com- 
panies stock supplementary articles, such 
as kitchen cabinets, cooking utensils, etc. 

The A. G. A. has a special section in 
connection with the industrial field; 
great attention is given to the education 
of industrials in the use of gas, and the 
most progressive men look to this field 
for the most remunerative work in the 
future. 

The hotel and restaurant business is a 
very important outlet. In New York a 
staff of 35 men is employed on the week- 
ly inspection of the big plants in this 
branch of industry alone. 

Central heating is looked upon as a 
curious mixture of the Promised Land 
and the Desert of Dead Hopes. The 
“peak load” is a bogey of such terrifying 
aspect to some companies that no effort 
has been made to secure the business, but 
it would appear so obviously unsound to 
refuse a regularly recurrent amount of 
business because it has a seasonal charac- 
ter that there can be no doubt of the 
eventual decision. 

Oil is a serious competitor, but it is 
felt that it will tend to educate the public 
away from coal-fed furnaces, and make 
them readier to appreciate the additional 
advantages of gas over oil, while most 
oil furnaces have a gas lighter. 


(To be concluded) 









“Going Value” as an Element in Utility Rate Base 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 


From the New York Sun by Permission of the Author 


HE report of the special master in 
"Te Consolidated Gas case marks 

another milestone on the road of 
utility regulation in New York, in that it 
allows “going value” as an element where 
it is a case of making a rate base’or of 
testing rates. 

It may be of interest to note that this 
question came up in precisely the same 
form some years ago in New Jersey and 
was there decided as the special master 
has now decided it in New York. The 
case was that of the Public Service Gas 
Company against the Public Utility Com- 
missioners, with the cities of Paterson 
and Passaic also intervening against the 
commissioners. The company appealed 
from the decision of the commission ex- 
cluding value of “franchise” from valua- 
tion and the cities appealed from the de- 
cision of the commission allowing “going 
value” as an element in valuation. 

Judge White of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals rendered the court’s de- 
cision, sustaining the commissioners in 
granting “going value” and rejecting in- 
clusion of franchise value, saying: 


“It is quite evident from the testimony 
and from the findings of the Supreme 
Court that with the exception of the 
commercial value of the franchise the 
terms ‘going value’ in these cases em- 
braced what the commission thought was 
the fair present value of all the elements 
of the intangible property of the gas 
company, including the necessary spark 
of life represented by adequate permis- 
sion to use its property for the purposes 
of its incorporation and in the public 
streets where it was locally authorized to 
go. To this extent I think the property 
of the gas company is entitled to protec- 
tion in rate making orders because a 
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failure of such protection permits con- 
fiscation. I agree, therefore, with the 
view of the commission upon this point, 
To value the present mere physical prop- 
erty of the company in absolute disregard 
of its previously discharged burdens as- 
sumed and performed in the public in- 
terest and clearly contemplated by the 
legislation by which it was invited to 
enter upon the public service is in my 
judgment confiscatory, likewise to value 
it without considering it as endowed with 
its lifegiving permission to continue its 
public functions would be confiscatory,” 
(New Jersey Law Reports 87, IL 
Gummere. ) 


This opinion was good sense as well as 
good law. If a company has to spend 
capital for “intangibles” as well as for 
“physical” property in establishing a 
public service it is entitled to a “return” 
on the capital so spent, and in ascertain- 
ing the elements that enter into a rate 
base by which such “return” is to be 
provided, “intangibles” of this sort must 
be included. Any argument which would 
exclude it might apply with equal force 
against any or all of the “physical” prop- 
erty, that is with no force at all. 

On the other hand, it is evident that a 
mere permission or franchise to do busi- 
ness (for which no capital has been ex- 
pended by the corporation), giving the 
company a right to fair “return” on value 
of property used in service, cannot fairly 
be included as an additional element im 
property value and made to produce aé- 
ditional “return,” even though it might 
be a necessary element in vitalizing those 
elements for which capital had been ex- 
pended. 

What is true of gas companies is, of 
course, true of all public service com 
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panies. The principles are inherent in the 
case, regarded from a common sense 
point of view. 


A public service corporation is entitled 
to a return on the property, i. e., capital 
of all kinds, devoted to the public service, 
if for no other reason for the reason 
that if it did not receive this return 
capital would not enlist in the public 
service at all. It is not entitled to more 
than this, for if it were there would be 
a “profit” over and above fair return, 
and “profit” of this sort does not nec- 
essarily enter into the relation—although 
it may advantageously be introduced by 
special stipulation as an inducement to 
better service or lower rates. 

Assuming the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitutions of 
the several States to stand, the principles 
of rate base making for public service 
companies are now pretty clearly in sight 
and, for the most part, they are firmly 
imbedded in decisions of the courts, so 
that proceedings such as the Consolidated 
Gas case may be expected to follow a 
pretty well charted course. 

The only alternative to public service 
under public regulation is public service 
by public ownership and operation. No 
amount of railing will affect the processes 
of law. If the people want public owner- 
ship of public service utilties—with all 
its squalid appurtenances, tangible and 
intangible—let them vote for it and take 
the consequences. 

They cannot, however, by mere clamor 
achieve a theft of private property now 
devoted to public service, whether by the 
means of “original cost” or “prudent in- 
vestment” or any other of the short-cut 
devices suggested from time to time. 


Cooperation 


MPLOYES of the American Gas 

Company, engaged in customer own- 
ership campaigns, have received commis- 
sions totaling $86,400 during the past 
three years, according to the Amgasco 
News. This was realized from the sale 
of $3,750,000 of securities. . 

“This sum has materially increased 
the ordinary earnings of those who have 
sold stock and for the sales leaders has 
resulted in a very substantial income,” 
says the News. “Quite aside from this, 
the experience has been of value to all 
concerned. It has enlarged the employe’s 
knowledge of the company’s affairs. It 
has cemented his friendship with 
customers. It has given him an educa- 
tion which will be of great value to him 
in his future association with the com- 
pany. 

“The customer as a stockholder has 
had the opportunity to invest his surplus 
funds in a high grade security that pays 
a good return. He has kept his money 
working at home. He has placed it in the 
hands of a thoroughly sound and grow- 
ing company which serves two of the 
great needs of modern civilization—gas 
and electricity. 

“To every $1,000 secured in the com- 
munity from the sale of preferred stocks, 
the company adds over $2,000 derived 
from financial centers. The $3,000 total 
is then expended in the community for 
improvements and enlargements of gas 
and electric facilities. Thus the original 
$1,000 is returned to the community as 
$3,000 for its direct benefit. The result 
is that community values are enhanced, 
community extension proceeds, com- 
munity prosperity increases and com- 
munity pride grows.” 
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What’s in a Name? 


HE use of coke has been particularly 

valuable in combatting the smoke evil 
of our American industrial cities. It is 
not generally known, however, that the 
first legal pronouncement against smoke 
as a public nuisance was made by Chan- 
cellor Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench of England, during the 
early part of the 17th century. 


Sir Edward Coke 


Chancellor Coke settled the question 
for all future time in the Aldred Case 
in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death. 
This decision definitely made smoke a 
nuisance against which a court might 
issue an injunction and the aggrieved 
person might recover damages. 

In spite of the coincidence in names, 
the word coke was originally derived 
from an old English term, “coaks,” mean- 
ing cinders. 

However, Sir Edward Coke might 
well have been immortalized by the gas 
and coke industry, for the English law 
is still consistent in calling the abatement 
of smoke a health measure and placing 
the enforcement of the law in the health 
departments of various municipalities or 
parishes. 


Gas Service and the Christmas 
Spirit 

HORTLY before midnight on Christ- 

mas eve a mixed chorus of seventy 
picked singers of the employees of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company sent 
broadcast from Station WAHG a radio 
program of Christmas carols which wag 
heard at places east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in portions of Canada. So far 
as known, this is the first time in the 7 
history of the gas industry that the cus- 
tomers of a gas company have received 
a Christmas greeting by radio. 

At the end of the musical program, 
Mr. John H. Waldron, the director of 
the chorus, broadcast the following an- 
nouncement: 

“The Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s 
chorus has broadcast, ‘upon the midnight 
clear, that glorious song of old, Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men.’ The com- 
pany wishes to its associate member com- 
panies of the American Gas Association, 
to its customers and all, a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year.” 

The aptness of the celebration becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s general 
office building is located at 176 Remsen 
Street in what was once the heart of 
Brooklyn’s home section. This portion 
of the town has now been invaded by 
financial institutions. The old shady 
streets of the village of Brooklyn have 
been wiped out and commercialism reigns 
in Remsen and Montague streets. These 
thoroughfares have become an extension 
of Wall Street, New York. The singing 
of carols in this district was a carrying 
out of the old Brooklyn home spirit, and 
it was agreed that there was no more ap- 
propriate organization to keep the home 
fires burning than the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company. 








“Public Relations” 


B. J. MULLANEY 


Outline of address delivered at Mid-Winter Conference, San Francisco, Cal. 


E say it a 

W lot and say a 

lot about it. 
But do we say—or 
think—enough about 
what it means? Take 
a parallel. In social 
affairs, “domestic re- 
lations” includes such 
varied details as the 
breakfast table 
grouch, objections to 
bobbed hair, drunkenness, wife beating 
and division of the family budget. So, 
in our business, “public relations” con- 
notes an even greater variety of details 
ranging from the manners of meter read- 
ers, counter clerks and telephone girls up 
to questions of rates, of regulation, of 
service, of financing and other problems 
of management. Anything that has to 
do, directly or indirectly, with contacts 
between the public and the company is 
an item in “public relations.” 

This phase of our business thus be- 
comes of first importance beyond any 
other. For, see what happens when our 
public relations are bad, when our cus- 
tomers (the public) dislike us. Our serv- 
ice and product are bought reluctantly, 
or not at all if substitutes can be had, 
and our business stagnates or declines; 
getting fair rates from official bodies, 
political in character and sensitively re- 
sponsive to public opinion, is made 
harder ; unfair or inadequate rates make 
financing more difficult; and so the ef- 
fects of bad public relations run steadily 
toward disaster. 


B. J. Mullaney 
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Good public relations are established 
by doing two things: (1) by making our 
respective companies and their service 
worthy of being well thought of; and 
(2) by telling our customers (the pub- 
lic) all about our respective companies 
and service in detail—every detail that 
can possibly concern or interest them. 
Doing the first will not take you far if 
the second is not done, and persistently 
done, as often and as much as circum- 
stances will permit. 


Make Service Articulate 


You may think good service should 
speak for itself. It should, but it doesn’t 
—not in this age of airplanes, movies 
and radio, with so much besides our 
service clamoring for attention. As Kin 
Hubbard’s “Abe Martin” has said: “The 
prettiest girl in town is apt to die an old 
maid unless she gets out and advertises 
some.” 


On the other hand, silence is easily 
mistaken for secrecy ; secrecy breeds sus- 
picion; and suspicion, if not checked, 
soon ripens into hostility. Thus public 
relations may become bad, even when 
the service is good; it has happened. 


Beware the “publicity specialist” when 
you get this far in public relations work. 
Shun all that savors of press-agenting, 
propaganda, or seeking free space puff- 
ery instead of honestly paid-for advertis- 
ing. That sort of thing serves no pur- 
pose in our business except to get “easy 
money” for the “publicity specialist.” 


+ 








But make all the use you can of the other 
kind of publicity which frankly recog- 
nizes: (1) that a clam-like attitude is 
oftener evidence of stupidity than of wis- 
dom ; (2) that a policy of secrecy implies 
the existence of much that one doesn’t 
dare tell; (3) that favorable public opin- 
ion is a better revenue-producer than 
monopoly; and (4) that elimination of 
silence and secrecy is the first step to- 
ward letting public opinion become fa- 
vorable. 

There is no other way of clearing up 
common errors and misconceptions. The 
public does not yet, for example, entirely 
realize how our business and all public 
utility business is utterly unlike other 
businesses in certain fundamentals. To 
illustrate : . 


When the customer wants gas (to cook 
supper or start the factory) she or he ex- 
pects to turn a valve and get it—not later 
or sometime, but that instant. Many 
others may be turning on the gas at the 
same time,—all (several hundred thou- 
sands in New York and Chicago) start- 
ing to get supper at the same time—but 
that makes no difference; each wants 
what she wants when she wants it—at 
that moment—and gets it. This instant 
response is expected from nobody else— 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker. 
They take their time in serving; the gas 
and other utility companies do not and 
cannot. 


Fundamentals Little Understood 


The merchant or manufacturer can 
suspend partially or entirely when busi- 
ness slackens or any condition cuts off 
profit. The gas or other utility has to 
run the year around at normal capacity, 
even at a loss. 

The merchant or manufacturer may do 
from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000 of busi- 
ness a year and even more, on a capital 
of $1,000,000, turning their capital three 
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to ten or more times a year; the utility 
company, on the average, turns its capital 
only once in five years and can do only 
about $200,000 of business a year on an 
investment of $1,000,000. 

On rates, the customer is apt to think 
we want them as high as possible. He 
does not reason, until we point it out, 
although it is as logical as the multiplica- 
tion table, that our interest lies in having 
rates as low as possible so that use of our 
product may be stimulated and mass 
production fostered. 

But don’t overlook the employes as a 
factor in public relations. They are the 
chief points of contact between the com- 
pany and the customers; to most of our 
customers they are “the company.” By 
what employes say and do in these con- 
tacts, the company is interpreted. Obvi- 
ously the interpretation will be most ad- 
vantageous to the company if the 
employes, in addition to being enthu- 
siastically loyal, are also well informed 
on the company and its business and its 
policies in all detail. 


Benefits of Good Public Relations 


The social significance of public rela- 
tions—value to the community at large— 
is also to be noted. 

Good relations between an informed 
public and a gas company tend to elimi- 
nate rate or other controversies and to 
stabilize fair rates. Adequate rates sim- 
plify financing. Easier financing tends to 
reduce the fixed-charge ratio, and, at the 
same time, to encourage extensions and 
improvements in service facilities. This, 
in turn, tends toward better service at 
lower rates and greater use of the service 
—and so on around the circle again to 
still better service and lower rates. Hence 
public relations work in a public utility 
company is, in the fullest sense of the 
word, an additional service to the com- 
munity and to the people who are served 
by the company. 
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ends of two large continuous enamel- 
ing ovens in one of the largest plants 
in the city. 


I: Figure 1 are shown the discharge 


Factories of Flint Do It with Gas 


E. H. LEDYARD, Consumers Power Co., Flint, Mich. 


out a finished product with one coat of 
rubber and two coats of enamel. The en- 
tire time taken by the material to travel 
through this oven is about three hours. 





Fig. 1 


These ovens are approximately 500 feet 
long. The material is hung on a conveyor 
at one end of the oven and travels through 
a drying oven at about 450°F. This takes 
all moisture from the material before it 
is immersed in the rubber tank, which 
gives it the first coat. The rubber is baked 
in another chamber at about 490°F. After 
this the material goes into the first enamel 
tank and then through still another oven 
and is baked at 480°F. From this oven 
the material goes into the second enamel 
tank and is again baked at 470°F. 

From the time the material is hung on 
at one end and taken off at the other, it is 
not touched by human hands. It comes 


These ovens are gas-fired, using drilled 
pipe atmospheric burners with the gas 
boosted to two inches of mercury. 

Figure 2 shows a gas-fired conveyor 
type drying oven which has been recently 
installed in connection with a washing 
machine which washes any dirt or grease 
from auto fenders, hoods, etc., before be- 
ing enameled. 

This operation was previously per- 
formed by a group of men who wiped the 
parts dry with rags after the parts had 
gone through the washer. The oven is 
equipped with nine drilled pipe atmos- 
pheric burners with the gas boosted to two 
inches of mercury. The installation of the 
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gas-fired oven has resulted in some great 
savings. 

The material on the enameling oven in 
Figure 1 first went into the drying oven 
at 450°F. The drying oven in Figure 2 
has done away with the pre-heat on the 
enameling line since the material leaves 
the oven in Figure 2 perfectly dry. 


We do not know what the gas consump- 
tion on either of these operations is, but 
are sure that the gas consumption on the 
oven in Figure 2 is nothing compared to 
that in Figure 1. 


We have also made a saving of $15.00 


per day on rags; the time of four and a 
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half men; and $2.50 for Oakite plus 
power, water, and steam. 

Figure 3 gives a view of the block test 
department. The department is capable of 
turning out 70 motors per hour from the 
350 blocks shown in the picture, allowing 
each motor an hour and half on the block. 

Figure 4 shows a small babbitt melting 
furnace of 1000 Ibs. capacity, which fur- 





Fig. 


nishes molten metal to a battery of die 
cast machines. 

At the time this furnace came to my at- 
tention, I saw that they were getting very 
poor results with the gas and I got in 
touch with the head of this department, 
only to be informed that they were very 
much dissatisfied with the results obtained 
and that they were preparing to electrify 
this and other operations in the plant. I 
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received permission, however, to try my 
hand at the furnace in order to find out 
where the trouble was. 

The temperature of the babbitt was to 
be maintained at 800°F. With the old 
method of operation, it was necessary 
for the operator to come to work at 4:00 
A. M. on Mondays, and then the desired 
temperature was seldom reached until 





4 


late in the morning, and in many in- 
stances not until noon. This, of course, 
gave metal which did not cast properly 
and the rejections were therefore run- 
ning very high. It was also necessary 
to maintain the temperature on this 
furnace all night throughout the week 
in order to have it at the proper tem- 
perature in the mornings. 

Arrangements were made to run a 
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thorough test on the old equipment, as- 
suming that we could cut the gas con- 
sumption considerably. After a meter was 
set in the gas line, and before the test was 
started, the furnace and burner were re- 
paired and were in what might be called 
good condition. In addition to this, care 
was taken by the operator to burn all the 


air possible in order to keep my saving to 
the minimum. 
The test was run for two days with the 


Fig. 5 


old burners, being constantly checked by 
two representatives of the company. After 
the test with the old burner, a McKee 
High Pressure Proportional Mixer was 
installed and the test re-run. 

We proved to the company that you 
can do it better with gas, incidentally giv- 
ing them a saving of 47 per cent in gas 
consumption, exclusive of the cutting out 
of the all-night burning, which was un- 
necessary with the new burner. 
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We also found that we could take the 
cold furnace in the morning on Monday 
and bring it up to temperature in 90 min- 
utes. As a result, we have saved labor, 
reduced the rejections to a minimum, and 
have since cut out the night fire, which 
adds still more to the saving of 47 per 
cent in the gas consumption. 

These tests not only resulted in the re- 
tention of gas on this operation, but have 
been the direct cause for the gasifying of 
four electric operations, and we firmly be- 
lieve that we will continue to convert other 
electric operations in this plant to gas. 

Figure 5 gives us a very good view of 
one of the gas-fired continuous kiln fur- 
naces at the A-C Spark Plug Company’s 
plant in this city. This kiln is used for 
the baking of spark plug porcelains and 
Faience tile, which is also made by this 
company. 

The kilns are 91 feet long, and, with the 
time of travel 17 hours, each kiln has a 


+ 


capacity of 90,000 porcelains per 24 
hours. The temperature is maintained at 
1500°C., with a gas consumption of 4200 
cu. ft. per hour. 

The Faience tile are run at a tempera- 
ture of 1100°C., production depending 
largely upon the size and shape of the 
tile. 

Figure 6 shows what is known as the 
blackening dip, in which the finish is put 
on the metal body of the plug. 

These furnaces are of a well-known 
make and are gas-fired. The operation 
consists of dipping the plugs contained in 
the wire baskets into a cleaning solution, 
and thence into a pot furnace which con- 
tains a solution on the order of molten 
saltpeter. The plugs remain here for a 
certain length of time and then go into 
a hot water bath which removes all 
traces of the solutions. From this they 
go into an oil bath, thus completing the 
process. 


+ 


When Manufactured Gas Steps In 


AILING supplies of natural gas in 
many sections of the country are 
bringing additional recruits to the 
ranks of the manufactured gas industry 
almost every month. It is reasonably 
estimated that within the next ten years 
manufactured gas will supersede as much 
as 20 per cent of the present supply of 
natural gas in the ten states east of the 
Mississippi River that have this fuel. 
This means that an additional 80,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas 
will be produced and sold annually for 
this purpose. 
This requires a readjustment involving 
problems which the manufactured gas 
industry has never had to face in quite 


that form. Rates will necessarily be re- 
vised upward, and one of the principal 
items of concern for the natural gas com- 
panies will be to see that such revision 
is not too sharp or too sudden, and that 
a public appreciation of the matter is in 
effect. 

Some such warning was given at the 
recent convention of the American Gas 
Association by Alfred Hurlburt, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Association and Vice-President of the 
Equitable Gas Company of Pittsburgh. 

Sooner or later the natural gas com- 
panies will be partners in the future 
development of the manufactured gas 
industry, and it therefore behooves the 
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latter to give some attention to their 
problems. 

The Union Gas and Electric Company 
of Cincinnati, a subsidiary of the 
Columbia Gas and Electric Company, is 
one of the principal public service prop- 
erties which have taken steps to augment 
their natural gas reserves with the manu- 
factured product during the past year. 
The account describing the methods by 
which this company’s particular problems 
are being met makes interesting reading. 

The Union Gas and Electric Company 
is now constructing, on its own property 
in Cincinnati, a large plant for the manu- 
facture of gas. The plant, with the 
necessary system changes, will cost the 
company approximately $2,000,000, and 
will be completed and put into service at 
the earliest possible date this coming 
winter. 

The new gas plant is expected to have 
ample capacity for some years to come. 
It will be enlarged from time to time, as 
may be required to meet the full demands 
of the service. 

The mixture of manufactured and 
natural gas to be supplied will have, 
substantially, the same advantages and 
quality as the pure natural gas previously 
furnished. At no time will this mixture 
fall below the heating value prescribed 
for pure natural gas in the franchise 
granted the company by the city, which is 
800 B.t.u. 

Customers will not be required to 
make any changes in their stoves, heaters 
or other appliances. On the other hand, 
the company will undertake, barring 
accidents and unforeseen cases of emer- 
gency, to maintain proper pressure 
throughout its distribution system at all 
times, regardless of sudden changes in 
temperature or extreme cold. 

The successful continuance of the 
proposed new procedure in Cincinnati, as 


above outlined, will require a reasonable 
adjustment in the rates for service. 


The Present Gas Rates 


In the rate schedule, originally author- 
ized in 1921 by the Cincinnati City Coun- 
cil as effective until December 15, 1924, 
the so-called “sliding upward” rate plan 
was adopted. Under this plan, the price 
is increased during the winter months, 
in blocks of 5,000 cubic feet of gas used 
by any one customer during a month, 
Beginning at 50 cents net per thousand 
cubic feet, it goes up by the 5,000 feet 
stages to 55 cents, then to 60 cents and 
to 65 cents, the latter being the highest 
price charged. 

This plan places a penalty upon cus- 
tomers who use large amounts of gas, 
as the more they use the higher the rate, 
up to the maximum of 65 cents. The 
purpose of this method of charging was 
to decrease the total amount of gas 
burned by all customers combined. It 
was hoped that the use of gas in cold 
weather would thereby be cut down toa 
point where the available supply would 
equal the actual demand. 

The effect has been, partly, as antici- 
pated. Service conditions have been better 
during the past two years than before, 
but there is no real justification for the 
continuance of this arrangement if pro 
vision can be made otherwise whereby 
enough gas can be made available to meet 
the full demands of customers. 

Under the new plan of increasing the 
total supply by mixing artificial gas with 
the natural product, the company sees no 
reason why it should continue to penalize 
customers whose use of gas is substantial 
each month or, more particularly, during 
the winter months. On the contrary, the 
company will be glad to accept a rate 
schedule, as covering a mixed gas service, 
that will be in line with the usual busi- 
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ness practice in selling electricity and 
other commodities generally, whereby the 
price goes down rather than up with in- 
creases in the volume of sales to individ- 
ual customers. 


Serving Small Consumers 

The books of the company show that, 
during 1923 (the last full year on which 
information can now be compiled), the 
mere service costs, as above outlined, 
averaged 82 cents per month for each 
customer, not including the gas actually 
burned. 

This means that, before one cubic foot 
of gas is used, the company spends each 
month an average of 82 cents for each 
gas customer, merely to be in readiness at 
all times to supply gas whenever the cus- 
tomer wants it. 

If the average use of gas by each cus- 
tomer were substantial, these service 
charges could be absorbed in the price 
paid for the gas. But, during 1923, 
twenty per cent or one-fifth of the com- 
pany’s customers did not use over 1,000 
cubic feet per month on the average. 
Therefore, the company could collect only 
75 cents per month from each of over 
25,000 customers, although at the same 
time it had to make a cash outlay of 82 
cents per month for each of those cus- 
tomers, thus showing a cash loss to the 
company of 7 cents per customer per 
month on service expenses alone. 

The company really received nothing 
for the gas burned by those 25,000 cus- 
tomers, and no income to offset deprecia- 
tion in property or as a return on its 
enormous investment in gas property 
outside of the customers’ premises. 

A somewhat smaller loss, but still an 
actual money loss every month, occurred 
in connection with all gas customers 
whose use exceeded 1,000 cubic feet, but 
did not average more than 2,000 cubic 


feet per month during 1923. Of all the 
customers on the books of the company, 
over 52,000 (about 40 per cent of the 
total number) did not use an average of 
more than 2,000 cubic feet per month for 
the twelve months. 

All of the company’s gas customers, 
taken as a whole, used an average of less 
than 7,000 cubic feet of gas per month 
during 1923, and the gross income of the 
company from all of its gas customers 
amounted to an average of less than 124 
cents per day from each one. 

It is not a fact, as may be generally 
supposed, that the smallest gas customers 
are laboring people or others who can 
least afford to pay a fair price, and that 
such people would not benefit from a 
“step-down” schedule of rates for gas 
service. The smallest gas consumption, 
according to the records of the company, 
is shown by meters located in numerous 
apartment houses occupied by well-to-do 
people, in office buildings and in a good 
class of homes where no hardship would 
be imposed by establishing a price for the 
first 500 or 1,000 cubic feet of gas 
burned each month that would be 
sufficient to represent a fair compensation 
to the company for the individual service 
that must be rendered to each customer, 
whether his use of gas is large or small. 

Before the decision to build its own 
manufactured gas plant, the company’s 
aim was to cut down consumption, 
especially during extremely cold months, 
and therefore a rate designed to en- 
courage the wholesale use of gas was not 
feasible under the conditions which 
prevailed. 

The production of manufactured gas 
will enable the company once more to 
encourage the large customer, and this 
may, to some extent, offset the losses in- 
volved in serving the consumer of small 
quantities. 





In the Camera’s Eye 


AS men as a rule have an unfortu- 

nate habit of talking about the 

“romance of the gas industry,” and 
then forgetting all about it. 

In the files of every gas company in 
the country lie the records of events 
which have made gas history, not only 
in its own particular community, but in 
the entire nation as well. The history of 
gas service is a history which was never 
more in the making than it is today, and 
it is certainly one of the important func- 
tions of the A. G. A. MonTHxty to nail 
this fact where all may be reminded from 
time to time. 

Shortly before our last convention in 
Atlantic City we received a letter from 
the director-in-chief of one of our most 
popular moving picture weekly news re- 
leases. The movies, he said, were looking 
for interesting industrial subjects for 
their programs, and he felt sure that the 
American Gas Association could help 
him ferret out the romance, if any, of 
gas. 

Stories began to reach us about that 
time of the Home Service Department of 
the Laclede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis which, rumor said, was having ex- 
ceptional success with its cooking classes, 
especially in attracting bachelors, widow- 
ers, and probably husbands. The movie 


men needed nothing but the suggestion. 
Within less than three weeks the pictures 
which are reproduced on the opposite 
page were being shown at our favorite 
moving picture theater around the corner, 

The moving pictures are making more 
or less of an experiment in running films 
of this nature, but it is an experiment 
which has already achieved substantial 
success, even in the testing stage. 

As most readers know, the American 
Gas Association has its own film, 
“Around the Clock with Gas,” which has 
had considerable success, especially among 
gas company employes, Chambers of 
Commerce, students of gas engineering 
and similar groups. It is easy, however, 
to exaggerate the importance of this kind 
of a picture unless provision is made 
through the regular distributing agencies 
to give it a paid-for theatrical showing. 
Otherwise your picture will be shown, for 
the most part, only to picked groups who 
are already sold on your proposition, or 
ought to be. 

Moving pictures today are important 
agencies of national as well as local pub- 
licity, and gas men will do well to keep 
on the lookout for subjects in their own 
territories which may be suitable for pic+ 
torial presentation. 








for 1923. 





Meritorious Service Medal 


All applications for consideration in the award of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Meritorious Service Medal for the calender year of 
received at Association headquarters on or before March 1, 1925 

The medal is awarded in recognition of the most meritorious act performed 
within the gas industry during each calender year. Patrick Augustine Gubbins 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York was the winner of the medal 


Company members are urged to institute inquiries in their organizations to 
determine whether any employes have performed deeds worthy of consideration 
in this award. Applications should be submitted promptly. Application forms 
and terms governing the award will be sent upon request. 


1924 must be 
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A Few Feet of Gas Service 


ar Try 


Home Service helps to nemee = the gas company in the eyes of the gas user as a live agency at his 
beck and call, a true servant of his home. 
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A Veteran Retires 


OSEPH E. NUTE, manager of the 
J Fall River Gas Works Company, has 
announced his intention of retiring from 
active business at the end of the year, 
after 39 years of service in the gas in- 
dustry and nearly 35 years of continuous 
service in Fall River. 

Mr. Nute became connected with the 
Gas Company in April, 1890, and has 
successfully guided its growth from its 
moderate size at that time to the present 
great system. 





Bachrach 


Joseph E. Nute 


Graduating from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as a civil engineer in 
1885, Mr. Nute was offered a position 
with the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in July of that year. 
After spending only six days in Philadel- 
phia, he was sent to Omaha, Neb., to 
superintend the construction of the brick 
holder tank for a large gas holder. He 
then superintended similar jobs at Allen- 
town, Pa., and Lewiston, Me., after 
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which he was transfered to Jersey City 
to assist in the operation of the gas com- 
pany which had just been organized as 
a consolidation of the three existing 
companies. 

Mr. Nute was placed in charge of the 
distribution department of the Jersey 
City company in the Spring of 1887 and 
remained there until April, 1890, when 
he was sent to Fall River as superintend- 
ent of the gas company which was then 
controlled by the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. He became manager of 
the company in July, 1902, when its own- 
ership changed hands and was placed un- 
der the executive management of Stone 
& Webster. 

Mr. Nute is a member of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, a member and past 
vice-president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers, and a member 
of the New England Guild of Gas 
Managers, of which he was president for 
two years. 


% 


* + 


Foreign Made Appliances 


ESOLUTIONS recently adopted by 

the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council emphasize the ac- 
cident hazards inherent in certain im- 
ported electrical and gas toys, decora- 
tions, and heating and cooking utensils of 
foreign manufacture, and point out the 
desirability of having all such foreign- 
made articles meet the standards of 
similar articles of American manufacture 
before being sold in this country. 

The American Gas Association and 
other organizations have been asked to 
prepare plans for the supervision of 
foreign-made articles with a view to 
having them comply with the various 
U. S. casualty and fire prevention 
standards. 











The Industrial Gas Survey 


A Means of Budgeting the Potential Possibilities of Industrial Gas 


ROBERT E. RAMSAY, Chairman, Survey Committee, Industrial Gas Section. 


really big industries today which 

has a commodity to sell, but knows 
little about how much of its commodity 
it can sell, who its potential customers 
are, and what it must do to sell this 
product to industries. This is no doubt 
a very serious indictment against the gas 
industry ; yet none the less true, as a 
casual investigation will disclose. 

It is due to this laxity on the part of 
gas companies that this article is written, 
to point out some very essential truths in 
gas merchandising, and to suggest a 
remedy which has proved successful by 
a number of gas companies. 

The successful business enterprise to- 


TT gas industry is one of the few 


day is based on a thorough analysis of 


market conditions. The executive who 
can present to his board of directors a 
forecast of his potential market, together 
with a recast of his manufacturing costs 
to meet such a market, can, if the analy- 
sis is favorable, obtain the approval of 
his board for the necessary financing to 
plant investment and for gas line exten- 
sions to take care of any demand that 
the executive may make on it. 


Necessity of Survey Work 


We in the gas business have been very 
shortsighted in not analyzing our local 
markets for gas. This lack of analysis 
has brought about several conditions, 
none of which is to be tolerated. 


First: 


In some gas companies are found very 
capable industrial gas men who are not 
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producing results, not because they do 
not know how to sell gas, but due to the 
fact that they are bucking an impossible 
situation. This situation may be owing 
to: 


(a) Local fuel and manufacturing 
conditions, which preclude any 
possible sale of industrial gas, 
even by rate adjustment, since the 
rates could not be revised to meet 
competition of local fuels. 


Improper rate structure. 


Not being able to place city gas 
in competition with other fuels 
owing to lack of experience and 
money to develop such equipment 
that will make the cost of fuel 
secondary to the results achieved. 


Second : 

Costly extensions are made to plants, 
which on the surface are apparently pros- 
pects for gas under present conditions, 
but which in reality will not become pros- 
pects until fuels in general adjust them- 
selves. Thus, costly mains are laid which 
earn no return for years to come. 


Third: 

Gas customers are taken on who are 
not profitable customers owing to the re- 
lationship of their individual load to the 
total load factor of the company. 


Fourth: 

Gas plant extensions are made which 
may not be used for years to come owing 
to lack of appreciation of how much of 
the plant capacity can be sold under exist- 
ing conditions. 

The remedy to these ills lies in the 
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knowledge of three things about our 
business : 


1st. Where we can sell our product. 
2nd. How we can sell our product. 
3rd. When we can sell our product. 


Casual Investigation Insufficient 


It is evident that the determination of 
these three things must entail more than 
a casual investigation or survey of our 
potential markets. Thus, while it is essen- 
tial that we know who our potential cus- 
tomers are, it is also essential that we 
know when these potential customers will 
become customers. The answer to these 
questions involves the thorough study, in- 
vestigation and analysis of every heating 
operation in the territory served by each 
gas company. 

This survey should be conducted by 
engineers thoroughly trained in investiga- 
tion of plants to determine present opera- 
ting costs, and having knowledge of local 
conditions so that improvements in 
methods of applying heat can be devised. 

There is little doubt but what most 
progressive gas companies have what is 
already termed a survey. Most of these 
surveys, however, merely point out that 
such and such a plant is now using a cer- 
tain grade of fuel on a certain operation 
and that the unit cost for the fuel is so 
much. 

While information of this character is 
valuable, yet, unless each gas company 
carries some one who is skilled in analy- 
sis, who, simply by looking at the present 
cost of the fuels used on an operation, and 
without knowing any more detailed in- 
formation, can make a direct comparison 
of the cost of performing the same opera- 
tion with gas, little can be accomplished 
in determining just when and why these 
particular heating operations should be on 


gas. 


The proper survey, then, would be one 
which would involve going into each plant 
in the territory served by the gas com- 
pany, making a thorough study of each 
individual heating operation, obtaining 
present fuel requirements, production 
output, labor costs, spoilage, fuel, and 
various other items which enter into the 
ultimate cost of producing the product in 
these plants. 

It is not only necessary to gather this 
information, but the information thus 
gathered must be analyzed by men who 
are thoroughly familiar with the indus- 
tries in which the particular investiga- 
tions were made. After the information 
is gathered, it would seem that the logi- 
cal course to follow would be to turn this 
information over to an expert in that par- 
ticular industry and say to him, “What 
equipment can I use to carry on these 
same operations with gas at a lower cost 
per unit of output, just where will the 
savings with gas come in, and how much 
will these savings amount to?” 

Thus, with the data obtained, showing 
the present operating costs itemized in de- 
tail and just what the cost of carrying on 
the same operations with gas will be com- 
piled into one complete report and pre- 
sented to the particular industry, together 
with the cost of the equipment necessary 
to the satisfactory use of gas, then, if the 
facts are at all favorable to the use of 
gas, there would be very little difficulty in 
persuading that particular plant to use 
our product. 


Taking On New Loads 


Suppose we had a complete survey of 
all the industries in each particular terri- 
tory grouped into one report, showing the 
present costs of performing the various 
operations in the different industries, and 
the cost of carrying on these same opera- 
tions with gas as the fuel. It would bea 
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very simple matter to determine from this 
report just what our chances would be 
for taking on a certain increase in indus- 
trial gas load, and we would then plan in- 
telligently and consistently to meet the 
necessary demands which such a load 
would entail. 

We could also pick out from this re- 
port those industries which would im- 
prove our present load factor and enable 
us to earn a larger return on our invest- 
ment. 

Other valuable information obtained 
from this report would be what the con- 
trolling factors are in an increase in in- 
dustrial gas sales, i.e., whether or not it 
is owing to rates, to the salesmen or to 
the service. 

Taking the first one of these items, 
namely, rates, the survey would not only 
point out what our rates must be to ob- 
tain the business, but what our rates 
should be to compensate us properly for 
the service which we render. 

For example, we would find that, while 
a rate of 60 cents per thousand cubic feet 
may be justifiable to a concern using 24,- 
000 cubic feet per day at the rate of one 
thousand cubic feet per hour, this same 
rate would not be profitable to us if given 
to some other plant which would use 
24,000 cubic feet of gas in three hours 
per day, or at the rate of 8,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 

Thus, a survey would help us materially 
in arriving at a basis for rate structure 
which would be permanent. 

Second, from the salesman’s standpoint, 
it would allow us to determine whether or 
not the salesmen we have are capable of 
selling, or whether or not they have been 
handicapped owing to the lack of proper 
rates and proper facilities for carrying 
out industrial gas sales. 

Third, a survey would most assuredly 
give us an insight into what the different 


industries think about the service which 
the gas company renders and whether or 
not they consider service an important 
item in their selection of a fuel. 


The value of an industrial survey to the 
gas company may be briefly summar- 
rized : 


. It shows exactly what business can 
be obtained immediately under con- 
ditions in which the gas company 
operates at present and under con- 
ditions where economies of fuel and 
manufacture change. 


. It places before the gas company a 
picture of the potential possibilities 
of the entire enterprise in the local- 
ity, making it possible to budget in 
advance the potentialities of the situ- 
ation. 

. It guards against a large investment 
in running gas mains for a present 
load which in time would prove in- 
adequate for a gas supply necessary 
to care for a greater load made pos- 
sible by a change in cost of present 
fuel. 


. It is a complete record of costs with 
present fuels in the different indus- 
tries, together with a record of the 
inconveniencies, etc., encountered 
with that fuel, which will serve as a 
weapon for use in the future to keep 
the industry sold on gas. 

. It will serve as a record of present 
production rates in any particular 
plant, which guards against any fu- 
ture complaints as to the increased 
cost of gas, when in reality this pro- 
duction rate may have greatly in- 
creased. 

. It lines up the distribution systems 
against the desired ones and outlines 
future developments. 

. It shows which load is a profitable 
one and which is to-be avoided. 

. It indicates whether the present type 
of fuel is the best for the purpose or 
whether a different process would be 
better. 


For the potential gas customer the value 
of the survey is: 
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. It gives him a detailed analysis, not 
only of his fuel costs, but of the cost 
to use that fuel. 

2. It gives him an insight into what 
others in similar lines of endeavor 
are doing with efficient equipment. 

. It familiarizes him with the latest 
types of equipment and handling 
methods employed on operations 
similar to his own. 

. It gives him confidence in the ability 
and judgment of those who are to 
render the service. 

. It gives him accurate information on 
every detail with which he is con- 
cerned in making his decision. 

. It provides a basis for modernizing 
all processes directly and indirectly 
connected with the heating opera- 
tions, such as straight line methods 
of handling work, automatic opera- 
tion, accurate temperature controls, 
accurate reproduction of specified 
treatments, etc. 


In this paper on industrial gas surveys, 
we have attempted to point out the reason 
for making such a survey, and its value 
to the gas company and the prospective 
customer; also to indicate in a general 
way the type of survey which should be 
undertaken. 

We have purposely avoided mention- 
ing the best method of conducting indus- 
trial gas surveys, since that is a mooted 
question today. For some of the very 
large gas companies the survey could un- 
doubtedly be conducted by their own in- 
dustrial gas men cooperating with and 
under the direction of the manufacturers 
of various gas appliances. 

For the smaller gas company, the situ- 
ation is somewhat different, since, in the 
majority of cases, they do not have the 
necessary trained industrial fuel men to 
conduct industrial gas surveys properly. 
Furthermore, if they did have an engineer 
capable of obtaining the necessary in- 
formation, it is doubtful, and in fact im- 
probable, that they would have an engi- 
neer who would be capable of making an 


analysis of each operation and recom- 
mending the equipment which would be 
best suited to use gas. 

It would seem that under these condi- 
tions either the American Gas Association 
should undertake to maintain a corps of 
engineers who could be loaned to the vari- 
ous gas companies on the basis of so much 
per day and expenses, or else the same 
services should be obtained from some 
one of the furnace companies or equip- 
ment manufacturers. Unquestionably 
some of these will be willing to allow the 
gas companies to use their engineers on 
the same basis that is recommended for 
the A. G. A. The main thing is to have 
an industrial gas survey made, and to be 
sure that the survey, when completed, 
will be of some real value in making a 
complete analysis of the potential markets 
for gas in the territories in which our gas 
company operates. 

We have heard a great deal about bud- 
get work and setting a definite goal to 
reach, but a survey, properly conducted, 
is equivalent to budgeting the possible po- 
tentialities of industrial gas; and from 
this survey, since it is based on facts and 
not on guess work, as most budgets now 
are, a definite budget can be set up which 
can be reached. 


CITY RECOGNIZES SERVICE 
CHARGE 


THe City Councit of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Monday evening, January 12, 
adopted a resolution authorizing the mu- 
nicipally owned electric light plant of 
that city to make a _ readiness-to-serve 
charge of 30 cents a month. This recog- 
nition by a municipal agency of the prin- 
ciple of a service charge is necessarily 
gratifying to the utilities which have for 
years maintained its justice and fairness. 





The 1924 Report of Committee on Public 
Ownership and Operation* 


To The National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 


this standing committee. The per- 

sonnel has changed from year to 
year. Each committee has recognized 
the great importance of the question of 
government ownership of public utilities 
as a matter of national, state and munici- 
pal policy, and your present committee 
has a keen sense of that importance and 
the necessity for unbiased judgment. 
Your committee in 1922 stated its con- 
clusion as follows: 


Ay HIS is the seventh annual report of 


“Private ownership and operation and 
public regulation is logical, just and 
equitable and the best system for con- 
ducting the business of public utilities 
that has been or can be devised to meet 
the needs and requirements of both the 
utilities and the public served by them.” 


Your present committee has come to 
the same conclusion. In fact, it may be 
said that this is the conclusion of practi- 
cally all the reports submitted. 

The question goes deeper than the com- 
parison of operating results obtained 
under private management and regula- 
tion as compared with the results obtain- 
ed under government ownership and 
operation. It is one involving funda- 
mentals of government. Broadly speak- 
ing, it involves the proposition of aban- 
doning a form of government meant to 
be political in its nature and substituting 
therefore a government to go into busi- 
ness as such and to socialize a large pro- 
portion of our individual wealth. 

Former committees have seen this 
clearly, and report after report calls at- 
tention to the fact that “Government is 


*Abstracted. 


instituted among enlightened, civilized 
peoples solely for the purpose of insuring 
to the governed the greatest degree of 
freedom, liberty, and happiness; that 
government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed and there 
should be as little government interfer- 
ence with legitimate private business as 
is consistent with the protection of the 
rights and property of the citizen and 
his enjoyment of life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness.” 

The capital investments in the rail- 
roads and other utilities cannot in the 
aggregate amount to less than $35,000,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000,000. The active 
propaganda for the government owner- 
ship of this property is one that must 
give pause to any serious-minded citizen. 

Certainly there must be some great 
advantage to be obtained by our people 
in general by such government ownership 
or it never should be undertaken. The 
very idea of substantially changing our 
form of government into one engaged in 
active business enterprise of great magni- 
tude can only be justified if some decisive 
economic benefit is to be generally ob- 
tained thereby ; or, some great and crush- 
ing abuse is to be thereby eliminated 
which cannot be eradicated in any other 
way. If the propaganda were one for tak- 
ing over all business enterprise only the 
Socialists or the Communists would ad- 
vocate it; yet a careful study of the 
situation shows at once that the prop- 
aganda differs from this general proposi- 
tion only in that a portion of business is 
to be taken over and not the whole busi- 
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ness of the United States at this time. 


Utilities Open to Inspection 


Under our present form of regulation 
the utility business is carried on openly ; 
the results of operation in detail are 
available to the public constantly ; all the 
activities of utilities in which the public 
has a reason for being interested are 
subject to regulative scrutiny; whatever 
abuses existed before regulation was in- 
stituted have practically ceased to exist, 
and in general it may be said that no one 
suggests that the rates charged to the 
public are unreasonable or extortionate 
except the ignorant, the demagogue, the 
unscrupulous politician seeking votes, or 
the just as unscrupulous newspaper seek- 
ing to build up circulation by attacking 
public utility corporations. Discrimina- 
tion is practically impossible under regu- 
lation. 

It is our sincere belief that there are 


no abuses existing in the utility field 
which justify any propaganda for govern- 
ment ownership for their correction. It is 
our belief also that there is no reason 
whatsoever to believe or anticipate that 
there could be greater efficiency of opera- 
tion, greater economies, or greater ex- 


tension of service than exist under 
private management and public regula- 
tion. 

We know that the contrary is the fact. 
Fundamentally, therefore, there does not 
appear to this committee to be any sound 
reason, looking at the matter from any 
point of view whatsoever, why govern- 
ment ownership, or political ownership 
and management, should be substituted 
for private ownership and management 
of public utilities subject to governmental 
regulation. 

The governmental and political aspect 
of the question has been expressed most 
cogently in a recent address by Mr. 


Herbert Hoover, 
merce. He says: 


Secretary of Com- 


“Our form of government, which we 
have developed over one hundred and 
fifty years, has assured us a measure of 
freedom and progress hitherto unparal- 
leled in political history. The more we 
cherish it the less ready we should be 
to load it with a burden for which it was 
not built. To bear this load the Con- 
stitution would need to be rewritten in 
a score of places, until it was no longer 
our democracy. Above all, it would 
change the major thought and purpose 
of our government into the making of 
money instead of devotion to the preser- 
vation of basic human liberties—a big 
enough job in these times.” 


Government or municipal ownership 
is logical in carrying out certain func- 
tions. Wherever the health of a commun- 
ity is the paramount consideration, gov- 
ernment ownership is logical. Private gain 
in the form of dividends or any other 


' form should not receive any consideration 


where the health of a community is con- 
cerned. For this reason it has been 
found advantageous to have the question 
of furnishing water supply, sewerage and 
garbage collection and disposal handled 
by the municipalities. 

Outside of this restricted field, where 
public health and sanitation are the first 
consideration, municipal ownership has 
had a very narrow and precarious ex- 
istence. Quite a number of small mu- 
nicipalities engaged in electric service at 
an early date because private enterprise 
could not see its way clear to adventure 
the undertaking, and electrical service as 
it is now developed was then wholly un- 
known and impossible. As a matter of 
fact, less than four per cent of all elec- 
tricity generated in the United States is 
generated by municipally-owned electric 
plants. Within the last four or five years 
something over eight hundred municipal 
electric plants have passed into private 
ownership, the municipalities desiring to 
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escape the obligation of rendering electric 
service. 

In the gas field, there are but a few 
municipally owned utilities, and at pres- 
ent no emphatic agitation for the ex- 
tension of municipal ownership in this 
direction. Not very many years ago there 
was a considerable agitation for munici- 
pal ownership of street railway systems, 
but this, except in a few instances, has to 
a large extent abated. The most pro- 
nounced agitation now is for Federal 
ownership and operation of the great 
railroads of the United States and the 
great electrical systems. In part the 
agitation is for state ownership, the agi- 
tators having come to see clearly that 
municipal ownership is wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

We are rapidly working toward 
popular ownership of our utilities, not 
toward government or political owner- 
ship. Customer ownership is distributing 
the ownership of the plants to the actual 


customers throughout this country. They 


become the owners, controllers and 
judges of their own property. The move- 
ment is democratic, just and fair, and has 
the greatest promise for future economic 
development to meet the growing de- 
mands of our country. 


Eleven Billions Involved 

Approximately 2,500,000 American 
citizens directly own the securities of 
electric light and power companies. This 
large ownership extends into every public 
utility operation. The securities are very 
widely distributed, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the average holding’ for 
each customer does not exceed seven 
shares. More than 90 per cent of the 
employes of public utility companies 
selling securities to their customers are 
owners and partners in the public utility 
with which they are affiliated. 

Not only are such customers becom- 


ing the direct owners, but it is well 
known they long have been to a large 
extent the invisible or indirect owners of 
the public utilities. The securities of 
public utilities are the investment funds 
for insurance companies and savings 
banks. The matter is of such importance 
to every policy holder that insurance 
executives are calling the attention of 
their policy holders to the situation. The 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
Chicago, IIl., has addressed a message to 
each of its policy holders setting forth the 
facts. Over $11,000,000,000 of the policy 
holders’ money is invested in the primary 
industries of the nation, and the question 
is asked whether this is to become a 
morsel for spoilsmen. 

The responsibilities of commissioners 
exercising regulation throughout the 
United States cannot be overestimated. 
Regulation has come to be an established 
institution. It had to undertake difficult 
and complex tasks. It has met the 
obligations upon it on the whole with 
success and credit. Under regulation 
principles have been established fair to 
the public and just to the utility. It has 
brought about a situation that makes 
possible the correction of abuses that 
formerly existed. Every good object 
which could be possibly obtained, even 
under the most enthusiastic view of a 
campaigner for government ownership, 
can be accomplished through regulation, 
and the untold disasters of government 
ownership are avoided. One object of 
regulation is to keep politics out of the 
utility business and to keep utilities out 
of politics. The object and purpose of 
government ownership is to put utility 
rates and service into politics and to bring 
about political and not economic manage- 
ment and control. 
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Affiliated Association Notes 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 

Attention is again called to the Annual Convention of this Associa- 
tion to be held in the Hotel Biltmore, Providence, R. I., on February 18 
and 19. The advance announcement concerning the program for this 
meeting was given in the January issue of the Montuty. The entertain- 
ment features of this convention are being planned to equal if not excel 
those of other years. 

There will be a dinner, entertainment and dance on the evening of 
February 18. The Providence Gas Company is to put on a pageant in 
four episodes, descriptive of the gas business. There will also be other 
entertainment. The famous Providence Biltmore Orchestra will play. 


Wisconsin Gas Association 

The Gas Section meeting of this Association will be held in Stevens 
Point at the Hotel Whiting, Thursday and Friday, February 26 and 27. 
The Chairman of the Gas Section, J. G. Felton, will preside. 

Secretary John N. Cadby has announced a program of very attrac- 
tive and profitable series of subjects. Professor O. L. Kowalke, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will give some interesting sidelights on household 
refrigeration. Louis Stein of Minneapolis will tell of some of the things 
he has recently found out about welding steel mains. R. L. Rundorff 
will present some new developments in connection with experiments 
which show the importance of accuracy of testing instruments in gas 
research. I. F. Wortendyke will open a general discussion of the subject 
“What Effect Will Reinforced Concrete Paving Have upon the Location 
of Our Mains.” “Problems Arising in Connection with the Erection of 
Holders and Putting Them into Service” will be discussed by George E. 
Wagner of Madison and A. F. Davey of Sheboygan. At both these cities 
new holders were installed during the past year and some interesting 
experiences resulting will be told. 

Miss Bessie MacAllen, Director of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Point Normal School will discuss “What the House- 
wife Expects and Receives in the Way of Gas Service.” S. B. Sherman 
will tell of experience with liquid purification at Racine. It is hoped 
to have Geo. H. Wilmarth speak on the subject “Employes’ Activities 
and Organizations.” 

Alexander Forward, Secretary-Manager of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, will be the speaker at a dinner on the evening of February 26. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

The Convention of this Association will be held at Houston, Texas, 
May 5-8, 1925. This is a change from the date formerly announced as 
May 19-22, to avoid conflict with the date set for other conventions of 
interest to public utility men in the Southwest and elsewhere, and is the 
week earlier than the convention of Ad Clubs which will be held at Hous- 
ton, May 11-15. Headquarters will be at the Rice Hotel and reservations 
will be handled by the hotel management, B. B. Morton, Manager. 

The General Convention Committee is composed of the following; 
W. E. Wood, Chairman, S. R. Bertron, Jr., F. D. Murphy, A. F. Town- 
send, F. C. Armbruster, B. F. Cherry, G. W. Fry, and E. N. Willis. 
































A Review of a Review 


E are in receipt of a 106-page 

\/ publication entitled The Public 

Service Review, 1924, which 
describes in interesting text, handsomely 
illustrated, the physical property used in 
performing the complex task of provid- 
ing transportation, gas and electricity for 
some five-sixths of the population of 
New Jersey. 

The booklet not only tells a lucid and 
convincing story of the great plant which 
Public Service has assembled during the 
years in which it has been engaged in 
promoting the industrial and social wel- 
fare of New Jersey, but it devotes 19 
pages to financial and statistical informa- 
tion of great value to present and pro- 
spective security holders. This latter 
material is presented in such simple terms 
that the entire financial set up can be 
readily understood by anyone who can 
read the English: language. 

Public Service Review is a splendid 
contribution to the cause of public utility 
publicity. A new era of public under- 
standing and appreciation of the value 
of utility service and the honesty and 
integrity of the managements who direct 
that service is dawning for the industry. 
This development has not just happened. 
It has been planned for deliberately in 
advance, with a unanimity of purpose in 
the minds of the executives and their 
helpers, and with everyone working 
toward a common goal. 

Before this is printed there will arrive 
at Association headquarters other pub- 
lications similar to the Public Service 
Review. They will come from all parts 
of the country and will tell facts about 
utility service that the public is entitled 
to know. 

The sum total of this kind of informa- 
tive literature is enormous when meas- 


ured in terms of output only three or 
four years ago. “Tell the public the 
facts about your business,” is an adage 
which seems to be obeyed by a majority 
of enlightened and progressive officials 
in the utility business. Is it any wonder, 
then, that utility securities are in popular 
favor and that, except in some isolated 
instances, every contact with the public 
has undergone almost noticeable improve- 
ment ? 

However, annual reports, year books, 
and like publications are only a small 
part of the great, country-wide education- 
al effort that is engaging the foremost 
attention of utility men. To be effective 
publicity must reflect good service, and 
underlying all of this gigantic effort to 
improve relations with the public there 
has been a most painstaking attention 
given to engineering, distribution and 
utilization problems, the result being 
better utility service the country over. 

Some day the story will be told of the 
part that publicity has played in this 
new era of understanding between the 
users and makers of utility service. It 
will be a story of millions of dollars 
spent in advertising alone; of thousands 
of men employed to carry on intensive 
programs of education; of vast sums in- 
vested in literature of all kinds, motion 
pictures, the radio, etc.; of the state 
committees on public utility information ; 
of customer ownership, public speaking 
and a large number of company activities 
which, when added to the national work, 
constitute a program of education so 
stupendous in its proportions that few 
men in the public utility business have 
been able to vision it in its true perspec- 
tive. 
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A story is now going the rounds of 
Wall Street relating to a recent meeting 
of executives of railroad companies in- 
terested in better public relations for the 
carriers. When conversation turned to the 
public utilities and the enhanced market 
value of their securities, one railroad 
executive is credited with saying that the 
public utilities happened to “strike it 
lucky” in the big bull market. Another 
executive who had been studying public 
relations work in the utility industry 
quickly refuted his friend and said the 
utilities were merely harvesting the fruits 
of a wisely conceived and ingeniously 
executed public relations program. He 
recommended that the railroads follow 
what he called “the public relations 
technique” of their sister industry and 
that they lose no time in doing so. When 
asked what this technique was he remark- 
ed that it was merely using every facility 
at hand for telling the facts about public 
utility service. Recent developments in 
railroad publicity practice confirm the 
opinion that the example set by the 
utilities seems to have, been worthy of 
emulation. 

As the executive head of a large public 
utility holding company expresses it: 

“One reason that has been advanced 
for the excellent condition of the utility 
industries is the attitude of the public. 
Not many years ago, the public utilities 
were the subject of suspicion and openly 
hostile treatment from governing bodies 
and the public in general. With the con- 
tinued growth of state regulatory bodies 
the public utilities have found this con- 
dition gradually changing until today they 
are accepted as a necessary part of the 
world’s scheme of living with a definite 
work to perform, and they are receiving 
acknowledgment from the public in 
recognition of the fact that their work 
is being well done. 


“The utilities themselves have had a 
large part in this reversal of public 
opinion. They have convinced the public 
that their service is of vast importance 
and they have won friends by a policy 
of holding down service costs during a 
period when general commodities have 
shown marked increase in price. There 
have been great changes within the in- 
dustry as well as among the public. It 
is almost a unanimous policy for public 
utilities to tell their story to the public 
through the newspapers by means of 
advertisements which show the growth of 
business, costs of furnishing service and 
the necessity for cooperation between the 
public and utilities.” 


CLEAN HOUSE FIRST 


“Do NOT waAIT until you are up against 
it, until the only story you have to tell 
is a sad story, for this breeds suspicion. 
Do not try to get favorable public opinion 
until you have cleaned house and deserve 
it. Do not try to assign the task of in- 
forming the public to one man with that 
as his special job. No man alone can ac- 
complish much, and it is essential that 
every officer and every employe do his 
part. Do not leave the task to publicity 
alone. That is good if rightly conducted, 
but it must be supplemented by word of 
mouth and other means of education. 

“The place to begin the big task of 
inducing favorable public opinion is at 
home. It is impossible to accomplish 
much unless the whole organization 
family thoroughly understands and is 
ready by training and willing in mind to 
spread the truth.’—E. K. Hatt, Vice- 
President, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 





Arguments for a Revocable Permit 


EDWARD F. McKAY, Oklahoma Utilities Association. 


N Oklahoma utility company re- 
Az undertook a construction 

and expansion program that 
meant millions of additional taxable 
property for the state, months of work 
for many hundred men, and city con- 
veniences to replace small town incon- 
veniences for a score of communities. 

It was necessary for this utility to 
compete, in the sale of its securities, with 
a similar organization doing business in 
Wisconsin. The physical security behind 
the Oklahoma bonds was superior to that 
offered by the Wisconsin concern. - But 
in the negotiations it developed that the 
Wisconsin concern was doing business 
under a permit that continued in effect 
indefinitely, while in some towns where 
the Oklahoma utility was doing business 
its franchise would expire before ma- 
turity of the securities offered, and it 
could give no assurance as to the terms 
of its renewal franchise if, indeed, a re- 
newal thereof should be voted. 

The Oklahoma franchise situation 
proved to be the point on which the Okla- 
homa securities were discounted several 
points below the price secured for the 
less desirable bonds from Wisconsin. 


The difference between what the Okla- 
homa bonds brought and what they 
would have brought had not the banker 
been able to say: “We don’t know what 
to expect where you are operating,” 
amounted to enough to have financed a 
plant of considerable importance, and 
this amount of money was a direct loss 
to the public of Oklahoma. The differ- 
ence has to be made up, either by being 
included in capital as a basis for earning, 
or amortized over a period of years, and 


the people served by that utility must pay 
the amount one way or the other. 


Equity for All 


Since regulation of public utilities by a 
state regulating body has become general, 
a municipal franchise, as formerly un- 
derstood, has undergone important 
changes in its effect. 

Under the law as now existing in sev- 
eral states, the right to use streets and 
alleys of the city, when granted by a 
municipality, continues without definite 
date of expiration, but subject to revoca- 
tion for cause, or through purchase by 
the municipality of the properties in- 
volved. 

Police powers existing in the munici- 
pality are in no way affected. In fact, 
the Revocable Permit law takes from 
municipalities no right that they now 
possess except the right to say whether, 
upon the expiration of a given period of 
years, the utility shall be permitted to 
continue to occupy the streets and alleys 
and to serve the public. 

This right has no reasonable defense. 
There is no more reason why a munici- 
pality should have the right to place new 
restrictions or burdens on a public utility 
every twenty or thirty years, or put it 
out of business, than why a state should 
have the right equally often to similarly 
burden and restrict, or eject, a steam 
railroad. 

The principle of the Revocable Permit 
has been most thoroughly developed in 
legislation in Wisconsin. It was first en- 
acted into law in Massachusetts as early 
as 1864, and it has been so satisfactory 
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in its application there that the power of 
revocation, while included in the terms 
of the permit granted, has seldom, if 
ever, been exercised. 

As recently as 1918 Massachusetts re- 
affirmed this principle by passing a law 
applicable to traction companies other 
than the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany and the Bay State Street Railway 
Company, but optional with the com- 
panies, whether or not they would come 
under the provision of the act, providing 
for permits with duration not fixed, 
and the city, in which the company oper- 
rates, having the right to purchase the 
property at any time. 

Dr. Milo R. Maltbie of New York, 
one of the foremost men to have held 
the office of public utility commissioner 
in any state, and past president of the 
National Association of Public Utility 
Commissioners, said of the Massachu- 
setts law: 

“Probably nowhere in the world has 
there been a greater development of 
street railways, as it has been attended 
with fewer evils and with more satisfac- 
tion to the public generally than else- 
where. Capital has been attracted and 
yet over-capitalization has been avoided 
to an unusual degree. Service has gen- 
erally been considered good and rates 
ordinarily reasonable.” 


Justified by Experience 


Referring further to the working of 
the legislation establishing the Revocable 
Permit in Wisconsin, where it was estab- 
lished originally as a so-called radical 
measure and over the opposition of the 
public utilities, it may be said that the 
Wisconsin law has been fully as satis- 


factory as that of Massachusetts. It has 
encouraged improvement and develop- 
ment of utilities by the holders of the 
permit, and at the same time has reserved 


to the public the power to, at any time, 
take over the enterprise upon a stipulated 
basis. It protects both the investment 
against confiscation and the public against 
extortion or against including in pay- 
ment for any utility taken over a com- 
pensation for the franchise itself. 

The power to purchase has never been 
exercised, and the power to revoke has 
been confined to special instances where 
traffic or other street conditions primarily 
justified it, even in the opinion of the 
permit holders. 

In Wisconsin an effort was made, some 
years after the passage of the original 
act of 1907, to compel all utilities to ac- 
cept the Revocable Permit from the State 
in lieu of a municipal franchise for a 
fixed term of years. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in 
the Superior case that the utility had 
rights under the franchise of which it 
could not be divested, and that the ques- 
tion whether it should avail itself of the 
provision of the law must, on the facts 
submitted, remain optional with the com- 
pany. 

Newton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, has approved the principle of 
the Revocable Permit by expressing the 
opinion that it, with the right to the city 
of acquisition, and with proper regula- 
tion, is the only scientific form of fran- 
chise and very much better than one pro- 
viding a fixed term. 

The principle of the Revocable Permit 
has been adopted in Indiana, Arkansas, 
California, Louisiana, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Colorado, and possibly other states, in 
addition to Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
already mentioned. The law has some 
variations as between the different states, 
but they do not vitally affect the theory 
upon which it is drawn. 

The Arkansas law, which was adopted 
in 1919, was repealed in 1921, the repeal- 
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ing act providing that companies that had 
already taken out permits under the orig- 
inal law might at their option surrender 
the same and be reinstated to their old 
franchises. 

This form of permit is entirely in line 
with any logical policy of utility regula- 
tion. Where applied it has produced a 
feeling of security on the part of the 
utilities notwithstanding the fact that it 
gives to the public an opportunity to 
acquire the properties at any time it may 
so determine. 

Utilities, if any, which have outstand- 
ing securities in excess of the value of 
the properties are, of course, jeopardized 
in some degree, because the consideration 
upon which the properties could be taken 
over must necessarily be the “fair” value 
of the property without reference to the 
amount of securities outstanding. Gen- 
erally, however, the law has been of 
service in assuring investors in securities 
of utilities conservatively financed a safe 
return of their money in the event of 
purchase of their properties by the 
municipalities served. 

Moreover, municipalities, determining 
to avail themselves of the right to pur- 
chase utility property under this law, are 
assured of a careful determination of the 
value of the property to be acquired 
without the uncertainty and doubt in- 
volved in the purchase and sale of such 
properties through negotiations between 
utilities themselves. 


Good Service Made Better 

The Revocable Permit law tends to 
establish and maintain a good feeling 
between the utility operating under its 
provisions and the public that it serves, 
because the incentive for individuals, in- 
fluenced by personal interests, to exag- 
gerate circumstances tending to make the 
public dissatisfied with the utility service 
is removed. 


As there is good prospect of continu- 
ous right to operate during good behav- 
ior, the utility is not hampered in making 
extensions or otherwise maintaining 
service at highest efficiency by the ques- 
tion as to what is to become of its prop- 
erty at the end of its franchise term. 

Another safeguard for natural and 
reasonable expansion of the property ex- 
ists in the protection of the utility against 
unnecessary competition by another com- 
pany, or even by the municipality itself, 
as, under the law in Wisconsin and most 
of the other states where it has been 
adopted, another utility, or the munici- 
pality itself, if it desires to go into busi- 
ness on its own account, must secure a 
declaration of public necessity from the 
state, and, in the latter event, purchase 
the property of the permit holder and not 
enter into competition with it. This pre- 
vents unnecessary duplication of equip- 
ment and of capital invested which, it is 
clear, involves economic waste. 

Under the Revocable Permit a city 
does not bargain away forever its power 
of control as it does if it grants a per- 
petual franchise. The community can 
always and continuously control its own 
destiny and protect and foster its own 
growth, as it has the right to take over the 
business and supply the demand for serv- 
ice if the utility fails to do so. But there 
is protection for the tax payer, as well, 
in this provision of the law, as self-seek- 
ing agitators cannot launch and carry 
through a municipal ownership project 
where economic disaster is likely to be 
the result, as ill-advised judgment of 
such individual is not final. 

Other advantages to the public where 
utility operation is carried on under the 
Revocable Permit law are the absence of 
feverish activities in politics by utilities 
trying to select officials favorable to the 
renewal of the franchise, sometimes far 
in advance of its expiration; the holding 
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up of necessary improvements by utili- 
ties either to force renewal of the fran- 
chise or through fear of confiscation of 
capital already invested; and property 
being allowed to run down during the 
latter years of a franchise period, making 
service intolerable, which is almost in- 
evitable where, as sometimes is the case, 
a franchise provides that property is to 
revert to the municipality at expiration 
of the franchise period. 

One important factor tending to make 
rates higher that the Revocable Permit 
will remove is the necessity for creating 
a sinking fund or amortization fund, 
frequently confused with depreciation, to 
replace the property during the period of 
a franchise for a definite term of years. 
If there is no definite term of years, only 
a normal depreciation, or that part of the 
investment which clearly will be physi- 
cally exhausted within a given term of 
years, need be compensated for in the 
service rate. 


Reaping the Benefits of Cus- 
tomer Ownership 


CUSTOMER ownership campaign 

without the help of local newspaper 
advertising may be just as successful, 
from the standpoint of selling a limited 
issue of securities, as one with such ad- 
vertising. But any company that tries 
such a campaign without the assistance of 
the newspapers will find that it has lost 
at least half of the beneficent results 
which customer ownership brings in its 
wake. 

A customer ownership program, prop- 
erly conducted, should progress on an 
ever increasing wave of local enthusiasm 
which will be shared by those who do not 
buy as well as by those who do. 
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The following editorial is taken from 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegram: 


The readiness of Harrisburg people to 
invest in sound local securities and the 
efficacy of well presented newspaper ad- 
vertising were demonstrated yesterday 
in the announcement of the Harrisbtirg 
Gas Company that its offer of a half- 
million in 7 per cent preferred stock to 
its customers had been greatly oversub- 
scribed. 

The gas company management desired, 
if possible, to put these securities into the | 
hands of patrons of the company—users ~ 
of gas in the Harrisburg district—on the 
theory that joint ownership of public util- 
ities is always productive of better feel- 
ings and better service. They set forth 
the financial condition of the corporation, 
its physical valuation, its earnings over a 
period of years, its possibilities and the 
need of meeting increased demands by 
better service to its customers. The news- 
paper reading public sat up and took no- 
tice, and all that remained to put the issue 
over was to follow up the advertising 
campaign by mailing subscription blanks 
to prospects. 

The remarkable accomplishment ought 
to be a lesson for other corporations. 
There was a time when the gas company 
was damned as heartily and as frequently 
as any, but in recent years, with the price 
of gas constantly coming down on a mar- 
ket that otherwise was advancing, and 
with a policy of meeting the patron more 
than half-way, this attitude has been so 
modified that one no longer hears the old- 
time complaints, and, when the company 
asked for a vote of confidence, the people 
came forward and invested their dollars. 


Further, this oversubscription proves 
that the people do have money for invest- 
ment or expenditure, but they are de- 
manding both quality and price. There 
must be a lot of loose money floating 
around when a half-million can be so 
readily subscribed by mail. 


In Cleveland, the Cleveland Electric 
Company sold $11,500,000 to refinance it- 
self, in much the same way as the gas 
company did here. Public confidence, plus 
proper newspaper advertising, will do as 
much for any really worthwhile cause. 
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Education of Gas Company Employes 


Booklet Series Progressing 


a HE Committee at a recent meeting 


reviewed the present status of the 
series of five booklets being pub- 
lished under its direction. 

The secretary reported on the fine 
showing of the booklet, “The Story of 
Gas,” the first of the proposed series to 
be issued. The initial order of 10,000 
copies was quickly disposed of, making 
a second printing of 10,000 copies nec- 
essary, which have also been sent out, 
making a total of 20,000. It was the 
opinion of the Secretary that at least a 
third printing of the booklet will be re- 
quired. Letters, favorably commenting 
on the booklet and suggesting such gen- 
eral use of the booklet as distribution to 
libraries, stockholders, public school 
teachers, prominent citizens, and civic 
organizations, were read. 

The necessity of publishing the com- 
plete series at an early date was empha- 
sized by the fact that advance orders for 
a considerable number of copies have al- 
ready been received. 


The remainder of the series consists of 
the following titles: “The Story of Gas - 
Manufacture,” “The Story of Gas Dis- 
tribution,” “The Story of Gas Utiliza- 
tion,” and “The Story of Gas Service.” 
A manuscript for the first of these is now 
under consideration, and satisfactory 
progress was reported on the others. 


Correspondence Course 


The chairman stated that from the 
very numerous inquiries being received 
at headquarters it is very evident that 
there is a crying need for a technical cor- 
respondence course covering practically 
the same ground as the course formerly 
conducted by the Trustees of the Gas 
Educational Fund, that is, manufacture, 
distribution and utilization of gas. The 
authorities of Columbia University were 
asked if they would issue such a course 
in connection with their Home Study 
Courses, provided the course should have 
the endorsement of the American Gas 
Association. Professor Jerome J. Morgan 
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was present on invitation of the chair- 
man to present the tentative proposal of 
the University. 

It was voted to circularize the mem- 
ber companies to determine how many 
employes would take a correspondence 
course and what the companies’ disposi- 
tion is toward helping the students in 
paying for a course. The companies 
were requested to send this information 
to headquarters before January 15th. 

The chairman and secretary were 
authorized to present to the Board a 
proposal for the establishment of a cor- 
respondence course along the lines 
deemed wise if the returns would seem to 
justify such action. 


Meter Course Makes a Record 


HE Fourth An- 
nual Gas Meter 
Course, sponsored 
jointly by the Iowa 
District Gas Associa- 
tion and the Engi- 
neering Department 
of the Iowa State 
College at Ames, was 
held at Ames, Iowa, 
on December 9 to 18. 
Registration this year made a record 
for the course, totaling 141 as compared 
with 84 the year before. Members came 
from fifteen states, including Iowa, Minn- 
esota, Missouri, Nevada, Kansas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado, and New York. Out 
of this attendance 129 were men actually 
engaged in the gas business in its usually 
accepted definition. The other 12 were 
members of state commissions, college 
professors or manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. 
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The program was very complete and 
crowded a large amount of information 
into a few days for those who wanted 
to absorb it. In every case actual work 
was done by the men in attendance in 
addition to listening to the explanation 
and lectures. 

The plan of the committee includes a 
general report being made to all the gas 
companies who are members of the 
I. D. G. A. so that they might know the 
work that is being done at this school | 
and how it is being taken by those who ~ 
attend, especially by their own employes, 

The success of the course is said to be 
owing to a considerable extent to Mr, 
C. R. Stahl of the Peoples Light Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, who is chairman 
of the Gas Meter Short Course Com- 
mittee from the I. D. G. A. 


te + 
RESPONSIBILITY 


“CAREFULNESS on your part in the per- 
formance of your duties will work a 
public benefaction in the safety thus ac- 
cruing to the public. 

“You are workers behind the scenes 
and fruits of your care are to be found 
in the safety thereby guaranteed the pub- 
lic. The most modern contrivances for 
safeguarding the public can be rendered 
nil by the carelessness of those who han- 
dle them. 

“As the duty rests with the employe f 
be scrupulously careful in his work, 9 
does the duty rest with the employer & 
be equally scrupulously careful in safe 
guarding the employe in his work and his 
personal welfare as far as possible. Such 
mutual cooperation will work out mutual 
benefits of which in the final result the 
public will be the chief beneficiary.”"— 

Jupce Georce W. Martin. 


Chairman of the Board of County Judges. 


In an address before the employes of tht 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, N. Y. 
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Insurance Committee 
Sub-Committees Named and Duties Outlined 


HE following sub-committees have 
been appointed : 


Sub-Committee on Group Insurance: 


C. B. Scott, Chairman. 

G. H. Bourne. 

J. G. Reese. 

This committee will work in coopera- 
tion with a similar committee of the N. 
E. L. A. which has already initiated work 
on this subject. The report when ready 
will be published jointly by the two asso- 
ciations as a separate pamphlet on the 
subject. 


Sub-Committee on Public Liability In- 
surance and Fire Insurance: 


A. J. Metzel, Chairman. 
H. M. Anderson. 

R. T. Kendall. 

N. H. Daniels. 


This committee will follow up with the 
companies application of the reduced 
rates for public liability insurance and 
outline fully details in connection with 
this type of insurance based upon in- 
quiries received from companies in con- 
nection with the rate reduction. 

The committee will also attempt to 
determine the extent to which companies 
have taken advantage of the reduced 
rates already obtained and the extent to 
which this has increased the coverage of 
the companies. 


Sub-Committee on Property Insurance: 


I. S. Hall, Chairman. 
N. H. Daniels. 

R. T. Kendall. 

B. D. Harriman. 
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Very little is known with regard to this 
insurance as it is new to the industry. 
The committee will endeavor to draft a 
form of policy which will be more ap- 
plicable to gas companies and consider 
such questions as the exact property to 
which the insurance should apply. 


Sub-Committee on Uniform Explosion 
Clause: 


G. H. Bourne, Chairman. 
I. S. Hall. 

A. J. Metzel. 

H. M. Anderson. 


This committee will follow up the ap- 
plication of various explosion clauses in 
policies written throughout the country 
and endeavor to secure the adoption of 
a uniform clause which will be most ad- 
vantageous to the companies. 


Sub-Committee on Standard Form of 
Fire Insurance Policy: 
H. M. Anderson, Chairman. 
R. T. Kendall. 
A. J. Metzel. 
B. D. Harriman. 


This committee will attempt to bring 
to a point of definite recommendation 
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work already done with regard to draft- 
ing a standard form to be attached to all 
gas company fire insurance policies. 


Sub-Committee on Use and Occupancy 
Insurance: 


J. G. Reese, Chairman. 
C. B. Scott. 

I. S. Hall. 

N. H. Daniels. 


This committee will consider the vari- 
ous forms of policies for this type of 
insurance to see how they may be altered 
to the advantage of gas companies. 


Insurance Primer 

A suggestion was made by Mr. Scott 
that the utility industry ought to have 
some sort of simple insurance primer 
stating the fundamentals of insurance 
particularly as they apply to the gas and 
electric industry, indicating how rates 
are made up, etc. 

It was agreed that such a primer would 
take considerable time and that it should 
be a joint effort by the committees of the 
A.G.A., N. E. L. A., and possibly A. E 
R.A. The A. G. A. Committee will hold 
itself ready to cooperate in any effort 
along this line which may be initiated. 


& & & 








New Jersey Adopts Uniform Classification of Accounts 


All gas accountants will be pleased to know that another large step has 
been taken in the progress towards universal adoption of the Uniform Classifica- 


tion of Accounts. Effective January 1, 1925, the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of the State of New Jersey adopted the Uniform Classification for 
Gas Utilities, which adds 34 companies to the total which will be operating on 
this classification. 


The total number of companies operating under the Uniform Classification 
prior to the adoption by New Jersey was 471, which, with the New Jersey 
companies, now makes a total of 505. One hundred and thirty-five gas com- 
panies operate in states where commissions do not have jurisdiction over gas 
company accounts. When these companies are subtracted from the total manu- 
factured gas companies in the United States, there remain 828 operating in 
states where the commission has the power to adopt the Uniform Classification. 
Of these 828 companies, 505, or 61 per cent, are now operating under Uniform 
Classification. 























Analysis of Gas Company Statistics 


Outline of Program for the Year 


ties for the year will be divided in- 
to two phases: 


1. To study and recommend a system 
of cost accounting based upon a 
sub-division of the accounts speci- 
fied in the Uniform Classification of 
Accounts, which would enable a 
company desiring to use the system 
to determine: 

(a) The cost of rendering service 
classified according to the 
major uses to which the service 
is applied. 

(b) To analyze the revenue accord- 
ing to the “use” classification. 

. The second general phase of the 
work will be to gather statistical 
questionnaires submitted to gas 
companies from all sources. 


The purpose of this study will be to 
determine the extent and character of the 
information called for and as far as pos- 
sible to eliminate unnecessary or cumber- 
some items and coordinate the data. 

The following sub-committees have 
been appointed : 


B is ior the Committee’s activi- 


Sub-Committee on the Development of a 
Cost System for Gas Companies: 


R. H. Knowlton, Chairman, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

George V. Buck, American Gas Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

F, L. Blackburn, Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. E. Kane, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

George E. McKana, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Il. 

ward Porter, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John O. Ryrholm, Midland Utilities 
Co., Chicago, III. 

_ ELS. Schrank, Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wm. Wurth, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, III. 


In the discussion of this work it was 
suggested that the Committee ascertain 
if possible the extent to which companies 
have made use of the analysis of costs 
of service recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Rate Structure. 


Sub-Committee on Standardization of 
Questionnaires: 

Geo. S. Cremer, Chairman, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. J. Mischoff, Jr., Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, N. Y. 

Thos. R. Clayton, Providence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

S. B. Cushing, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, IIl. 

A. J. Gonnoud, Kings County Light- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thos. J. Lahey, American Light & 
Traction Co., New York, N. Y. 

Edward B. Lee, Electric Bond & Share 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

R. G. Smith, North American Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

M. H. Spaer, New York & Queens 
Gas Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

E, J. Tucker, Consumers Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Advisory Board on A. G. A. Statistics: 

The following board was appointed to 
advise with Association headquarters on 
the gathering and publishing of national 
statistics on the gas industry: 

H. J. LaWall, Chairman, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. C. Davidson, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Edward Porter, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. E. McKana, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Thos. J..Lahey, American Light & 
Traction Co., New York, N. Y. 

Edw. B. Lee, Electric Bond & Share 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

F. L. Blackburn, H. L. Doherty & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 





Relations With Customers 


Organization Meeting 


HE keynote of the program for 
Tis committee during 1925 will be 
the development of practical means 
of improving the service and relations 
with customers through daily contact be- 
tween the employes and the customers. 
Mr. J. M. Roberts, at the request of the 
chairman, at a recent meeting enlarged 
upon four subjects suggested by Mr. 
Sauer. It was the sense of the meeting 
that these subjects as well as others 
suggested were all worthy of develop- 
ment, but that in order to do full justice 
to the work undertaken it would be best 
to concentrate on the following three sub- 
jects upon which sub-committees were 
appointed : 


Sub-Committee on Gas Company Stand- 
ards in Treating with Customers: 


. F. Bonsall, Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 
. M. Hergesheimer . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
. M. Menard Boston, Mass. 
. D. Perkins Malden, Mass. 
. F. Schauer Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. R. Keller Syracuse, N. Y. 
. M. Scott Wilmington, Del. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Portland, Ore. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


Sub-Committee on the Gas Company and 
the Telephone: 
J. M. Roberts, Chairman, . .Chicago, Ill. 
J. J. Armstrong Toronto, Canada 
C. D. Perkins Malden, Mass. 
Louis Stoecker Newark, N. J. 
W. G. Murfit Newtown, Pa. 
M. E. Brown Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G. A. Burrows ...... New York, N. Y. 
O. G. Bennett Ossining, N. Y. 
J. H. Ahrens 3roaklyn, N. Y. 
Edw. Prezzano Yonkers, N. Y. 
pak GI «3 os vadnics nivns Lima, Ohio 
O. F. Price Quincy, Mass. 
F. C. Hoffman St. Paul, Minn. 
C. L. Campbell Waterbury, Conn. 
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Sub-Committee on Gas Company Con 
tacts Through Customer and Employe 
Ownership: 

O. E. Wasser Ithaca, N. Y, 

W. H. German Harrisburg, Pa, 

rs > af eee Allentown, Pa, 

J. G. Ames 

J. F. Carney 

C. Wallman 

W. H. Bischoff 

C. R. Stull Philadelphia, Pa, 

F. F. Easton Fresno, Cal, 

enc. s + owe Newark, N. J. 

L. E. Sanderson Rochester, N. Y. 

Percy Whiting ...... New York, N. Y. 

A. F. Short Providence, R. I. 

P. A. Tillery Raleigh, N. C. 


Baltimore, Md, 
Savannah, Ga, 7 


Sectional meetings of sub-committees 
were suggested where necessary and Mr, 
Roberts was appointed as vice-chairman 
of the general committee and will have 
charge of any western meeting or activi- 
ties that may be developed. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


THE suBjJEcT of the use of gas for resi- 
dential heating has received a great deal 
of attention during recent years, and.it 
can now be said that gas can be success 
fully and even profitably adapted to the 
heating of residences; but this company 
is not yet in a position to take on this 
class of business in any general or whole 
sale way. There is every reason to be 
lieve, however, that within two or three 
years at most, we shall be fully equipped 
and thoroughly prepared to take on house 
heating business on a large scale. There 
are difficulties to be overcome, but they 
are not insurmountable.—Artuur HEWw- 
itt, Consumers Gas Company of Torom 
to, Canada. 











F. L. BLANCHARD, Chairman 
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Aaron, C. T., Boston, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
Bennett, J. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BorDEN, » Hastings, Neb. 
BURNS, 3) St. Louis, Mo. (Missouri) 
CuarK, Hartow C., Newark, N. J. 
, Lowell, Mass. 
* New York, ee # Empire State) 
= Francisco, Calif. 
PRANK, M. H. du Lac, Wis 
PRANKLIN, . Ty Millville, N. fe (New Jersey) 


( Chicago s. 1 
am, ya Canada. (Canadian) 
LACEY, on” . ae 


LIGHTBODY, a toanaeet. © 
Lrvineston, R. E., New York, 
Lucas, JoHN Pav, Charlotte, N ‘oe *(Southern) 





McKinyey, C. B. Dellas, iy (Southwestern) 
am &, J., Cleveland, Ohi 
MuLuLaNey, B j., ¢ Ghicees _ (illinois) 

0 





Myrers, G. ye rtland, 
Porter, CLYDE H., Los males 
Ray, Don, San Francisco, Avge! Cpaiie Coast) 
RicHarpson, J. S., Philadelphia, Pa. (Pennsyl- 


vania) 
Sennne George H., Derby, Conn. (N. E. Gas. 


ngrs.) 
Suurr, J. E., Lincoln, Neb. (Iowa) 
Srracie, L. D., New Albany, Ind. (Indiana) 
Srarr, L. K., Atlanta, Ga. 
STs.uez, Omar P., Mount Clemens, Mich. (Michigan) 
Wart, A. C., New York, N. Y. 





Report of Managing Committee 


Work of the Section 


ing of increasing importance to the 
Association and to the industry, 
requiring faithful attendance at future 
meetings of the managing committee and 
an active cooperation in sectional affairs. 
The advertising service, now in its 
third year, has 225 member company 
subscribers. Issued monthly, the service 
consists of thirteen original advertise- 
ments, five of them of a goodwill nature, 
and the remaining eight devoted to the 
sale of appliances. From its inception 
this service has enjoyed the unqualified 
support of the industry. The number of 
subscribers is showing a steady increase. 
Mention was made of five booklets 
prepared, edited, and printed under the 
auspices of the Section, all of them show- 
ing good sales. In the case of “Hints 
for the Housewife” and “Truths About 
the Meter,” about one million copies have 
been sold to the industry for distribution 
direct to the public. The booklet con- 
taining an interview with John Moody 
on gas company securities has enjoyed 


T HE work of the Section is becom- 


a sale to date of 60,000 copies and orders 
are coming in constantly for small lots, 
many of them from financial houses. 

At present there is under preparation 
a five-page folder dealing with the mani- 
fold uses of gas service. This will be 
issued in about ten days, and is designed 
for distribution to the public. In addition 
to this preparation of booklets on its 
own account, the Section lends its facili- 
ties to the execution of publicity matter 
submitted to it by the other sections. It 
also merchandises and follows up sales 
of general Association literature. 

The A. G. A. film entitled “Around 
the Clock with Gas” is being used by 
member companies and affiliated associa- 
tions with a real measure of success. 
Six prints of this film are available, and, 
as a general rule, they are kept on the 
move from one company to the other. It 
was reported that while an activity of 
this nature was productive of many 
splendid results, the value of motion 
picture films in general, considering their 
high cost, was very much over-rated. 
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Distribution of News Service 
The distribution of the A. G. A. news 


service is as follows: state committees on 
public utility information, editors of gas 
company newspapers and magazines, a 
specialist of trade papers outside the gas 
industry, the Associated Press, and other 
news-distributing organizations. 

The news service is not sent direct to 
the newspapers nor are any stories sent 
from this office to gas company members 
for publication in their local newspapers. 

A recent thorough analysis of the 
bulletins published by the state com- 
mittees shows that out of 411 bulletins 
issued during the six months from May 6 
to November 6, a total of 618 gas stories 
were printed, 272 of these stories origi- 
nating with the Section. Eliminating 
natural gas stories, the result shows that 
of all manufactured gas stories published 
in the bulletins, at least fifty per cent 
came from this office. 

The Section has been particularly 


successful within recent weeks in placing 
stories in the trade papers outside our 


own industry. In some cases editorials 
have come in the wake of an interesting 
gas story, and the editorial treatment of 
material submitted has been very gener- 
ous. The weakest spot in the news service 
is the paucity of up-to-date statistical 
matter on the industry, but this deficiency 
will no longer exist when the newly in- 
stalled statistical department of the As- 
sociation gets into swing. 

Chairman Blanchard asked the mem- 
bers to send to headquarters any inter- 
esting news material that may come to 
their attention. 


Results of Work Apparent 


There has been a marked decrease in 
the number of published articles and ad- 
vertisements attacking or misrepresent- 
ing the industry. One reason for this is 
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that executives of member companies no 
longer wait for the Association to do 
something by way of retraction but do 
the job themselves. Another reason is 
that the industry is publishing the facts 
about itself, using in larger degree than 
ever before such excellent mediums as 
newspaper advertising and direct-by-mail 
literature. Customer ownership also has 
been a contributing factor. 

The rise of public utility securities, in- 
creased customer ownership activities, 
and the biggest new financing program in 
the history of the public utility business, 
have had their effect upon the work of 
the Section. Inquiries for statistical 
matter and for literature of a financial 
character have fairly flooded the Section 
at times. Heretofore, it was the custom 
for the large banking houses and financial 
statistical bureaus to depend upon their 
own resources for the collection and pub- 
lication of information on the financial 
side of the gas business. Few inquiries 
were made at Association headquarters, 
The exact reverse has now happened and 
we are evidently an authoritative source 
for such information judging by the in 
quiries received and the mass of data 
issued. 

The eight oil paintings exhibited at 
Atlantic City and prepared under the 
guidance of this Section, will soon be 
reproduced in some attractive form which 
will lend itself to the widest distribution 
possible. It is the intention of the Sec 
tion to place at the disposal of the entire 
industry, free of cost, the original plates 
to be made from the paintings. 


Concentration of Effort Recommended 


That a closer contact should be mai 
tained between this section and the pub 
licity and advertising men in the gas i 
dustry is an acknowledged necessity. To 
this end the chairman suggested that 4 
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committee consisting of the directors of 
public utility information committees, 
and three additional representatives 
covering states at present without in- 
formation committees, could perform a 
most useful service to the industry. He 
recommended that it proceed in its work 
somewhat along the lines of a similar 
committee of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. 

Mr. J. S. S. Richardson said the mem- 
bers of this Committee, nationwide in its 
scope, should endeavor to interpret pub- 
licity and advertising to the members of 
the Association and concentrate its activi- 
ties on working within the industry rather 
than interesting itself too much in the 
relations which exist between local com- 
panies and the public. Mr. A. W. Hawks, 
Jr., said he agreed with Mr. Richardson 
and stated that the most important ac- 
tivity of the committee should be to sell 
the publicity idea to member companies. 
After a protracted discussion of the 
matter, the members decided that a com- 
mittee on contact should be formed, and 
the secretary was instructed to proceed 
with the organization work. 


The Chairman appointed the following 
to serve on this committee ; 


A. C. Watt, Chairman. 
M. H. Frank. 
L. K. Starr. 


Another matter discussed generally 
was next year’s convention at Atlantic 
City and the advisability of arranging 
sessions and sectional meetings so that 
there would be less overlapping. The 
chairman reported that action on this 
matter was being undertaken. He also 
commented on the bright outlook for the 
increased use of gas for industrial heat- 
ing purposes and said the Section should 
guide its publicity activities accordingly. 


Making Them Like It 
ETOURS are the bane of the auto- 
ist’s life and a disrupted Main Street 

a daily civic grievance. It is only the far- 
seeing and exceptional man who can 
realize at once that a temporary incon- 
venience frequently is a symbol and pro- 
mise of conveniences and benefits to 
come. 


Capitalizing an Inconvenience 


A scene like that pictured is too fre- 
quently regarded as a subject for apology, 
something to be ashamed of and excused 
for. This company has evidently made 
the wise decision to capitalize even the 
necessary and unavoidable evils, if we 
may use the word, of public service. 

The company, incidentally, was con- 
gratulated by a local newspaper, the San 
Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, which 
said : 

“Our hats are off to the public-be- 
served genius of the company which 
evolved this variation of the time-honored 
“Danger—Men at Work” sign which, 
from time immemorial, has protected 
underground workmen and aroused the 
irate motorist, who finds his way blocked, 
to even greater heights of ire. Who could 
be angry at a sign of progress?” 
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Sounding the Keynote of an 
Advertising Program 


“To the Editor: Monday, November 3, you 
printed a letter of complaint against the gas 
company which I had written you. That after- 
noon, before I had seen the paper, a very nice 
gentleman called and adjusted the burners of 
my range. He found that the oven burner 
needed drilling and wanted to send a man the 
next morning. As I was not to be at home 
Tuesday, he promised to send one Thursday. 
I was ill and unable to let the repair man in 
Thursday morning. But I knew he was there. 
Friday, we mailed in a card which he had left 
and asked him to come Saturday morning. 
Friday, I received a ’phone call in regard to 
same; also a personal call from a representa- 
tive of the company. 

“Saturday, when the man drilled the oven 
burner, I was much surprised to learn that the 
company maintains a service department. I 
paid to have the burner drilled last year by a 
gas fitter, but the company made no charge for 
doing it. Perhaps others do not know of this 
service and would be glad to. I shall complain 
directly to the gas company if occasion arises 
again. 
“Thank you for printing the other letter and 
hope you will print this one also, for two rea- 
sons: In fairness to the company and so that 
I shall not expect to see a gas man every time 
the doorbell rings or hear from the company 
whenever the telephone rings. 


(Signed) Mrs. Charles H. Cook.” 


Similar cases of ignorance of the bene- 
fits of gas service may be found by the 
thousands and tens of thousands wherever 
gas meters are installed. 

The gas industry’s biggest problem 
from a merchandising standpoint is to 
effect a complete change in the point of 
view towards gas service. Gas users have 
heard too much in recent years about fair 
rates for the gas company, protection of 
stockholders, valuation, return on the in- 
vestment, expansion, and similar consid- 
erations—all dealing with problems of 
company management and finance—and 
virtually nothing at all dealing with the 
problems of the customer. 

An advertising program must be de- 
signed to show gas users how they can 
benefit from the many improvements in 
gas service in all its phases which have 
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come about during recent years in an ak 
most revolutionary manner, yet with an 
absolute minimum of publicity. 


THE INCREASE OF HEALTH, COMFORT 
AND EFFICIENCy through wider gas utili- 
zation should be the announced purpose 
and keynote of the campaign. 


The following ten items, properly in- 
terpreted and presented, may be consid- 
ered as proper subjects for local advertis- 
ing: 

1. The proper selection and installation 
of gas appliances with special reference 
to specifications. 

2. Use and care of appliances. Service 
department. 

3. Home service. How to get the most 
for your gas dollar. Ways in which gas 
can be used to lighten housework. How 
to get the best results from gas. 

4. House heating. Gas heating for 
health, economy and efficiency. No dirt 
no work, no coal bin. 

5. Industrial use. Better products, bet- 
ter workers where gas is used. Cuts down 
operating charges and inventories. 

6. A national industry. No longer pure- 
ly local. Interlocking gas systems mean 
greater efficiencies and economies for the 
gas user. 

%. Civic opportunity. Interdependence 
of town and utility. How gas company 
helps community to prosper. 

8. Customer ownership. Offers safe 
investment in home industries. Advan- 
tages of securities of a national industry 
combined with local prosperity and per- 
sonal supervision of invested funds. 

9. Conservation. Smoke nuisance. Gas 
makes community healthier, cleaner and 
happier. The “blue sky fuel.” Conserves 
national resources. 

10. Development and future. What the 
gas industry has done in the past. Posst- 
bilities of greater usefulness. 


It will be noticed that not one of the 
ten attempts directly to sell anything ex 
cept an idea. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Exhibition—Wenpet, L. Smitu, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Nominating—Gro. W. Panrxer, St. Louis, Mo. 

iments =F Equipment—Donatp McDowna.p, 
ork, 

—— < S of Accessories Manufacturers—R. MUELLER, 
eca tur, 

Division of Apparatus & a Manufacturers—J oun 
Lowe, York, N. 

Division of Gas Range ORE / 
Aaron, Newark, N. J. 

Division of Heating Ap peenee. _Manufacturers—H. L. 
Wuitetaw, New York, N. Y. 


New 


Division of Industrial Appliance Manufacturers—P. 
C. Osterman, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Division of Lighting Appliance Manufacturers— 
Townsenp Stites, Gloucester, N. J 

Division of Meter — H, Jerrerson, 
New York, N. Y. 

Division of Office cae Saving Devices—H. J. Joun- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

Division of Water Heater Manufacturers—P. H. 
Hamitton, Cleveland, O. 





A. G. A. Laboratory 


Site Agreed Upon and Equipment Under Way 


HE American Gas Association 
Appliance-Testing Laboratory has 
been located at Plant No. 2 of the 


T 


East Ohio Gas Company, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The managing committee in charge of 


laboratory arrangements reports that 
space set aside at this time is ample for 
the immediate research program, but will 
have to be enlarged eventually when 
routine testing is done. Property ad- 
jacent to the present laboratory site will 
permit of the erection of housing ade- 
quate for any extension of future labora- 
tory facilities. 

The laboratory will be equipped with 
the most modern testing apparatus on the 
market and, in addition, several pieces 
of special apparatus which are now under 
construction at the Bureau of Standards. 
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These latter include an iodine pentoxide 
carbon monoxide analysis apparatus, an 
air-gas ratio thermal conductivity . ap- 
paratus, and several pieces of thermo- 
conductivity apparatus for carbon mon- 
oxide, carbon dioxide and air-gas ratio. 

The managing committee hopes to an- 
nounce in the near future the complete 
operating personnel of the laboratory. 
At the present time the committee is 
seeking a competent man to fill the posi- 
tion of laboratory director. 

The preparation of specifications on 
the subject of appliance installations and 
house piping has been assigned to a new- 
ly organized sub-committee of the Gen- 
eral Specifications Committee. The work 
of this committee is to proceed promptly 
to completion without depending upon 
the laboratory work. 
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It is also possible, according to the 
managing committee, that gas tubing will 
be tested for A. G. A. approval without 
further delay. Complete specifications 
covering tubing have been in existence 
for two years and the committee believes 
that the conformity of tubing to these 
specifications can be determined readily 
without further research. 
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The World’s Biggest 


MINNEAPOLIS bakery makes 

the claim that, with the aid of a gas- 
fired traveling oven of the type pictured, 
it has succeeded in producing the largest 
loaf of bread ever baked. It is 60 feet 
long and contains more than 400 pounds 
of flour. 

The traveling oven has been especially 
designed for the baking of large quanti- 
ties of breadstuffs such as are needed to 
meet the tremendous demands for baked 
products. The size of the monster oven 
of the accompanying photograph is more 
than 100 feet in length and 9 feet 6 
inches wide, and is equipped with a con- 
tinuously traveling hearth, which is cap- 
able of baking 4,000 loaves of bread an 
hour. In fact, if desired, it would be 
possible to arrange this oven so as to 
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bake a continuous loaf of bread, passing 
the molded dough direct from the con- 
tinuous proofing chamber to the hearth 
without cutting it into loaves. 


International Newsreel 
A Loaf for a Thousand. 


The baking temperature of such an 
oven varies from 500° to 400° as the 
bread passes from the loading to the dis- 


charging end. Special high pressure 
burners contrive to keep this oven always 
at the proper baking temperature with an 
expenditure of gas averaging around 4 
cubic foot per pound of bread baked. 
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Report of Managing Committee 


To Develop Plan of Industrial Advertising 


HERE are three separate lines 
T along which the activities of the 

Section should be directed. These 
are relations with the utility management, 
engineering, and relations with the public 
or customer. 

Before any definite program for the 
promotion of industrial gas sales can be 
placed before the officials of any gas 
company it will be necessary to point out 
to them the possible fields of development 
or potential industrial customers in their 
territory. 

To do this will require a complete 
survey of the industries in such territory. 


Survey Committee 

Mr. R. E. Ramsay has been appointed 
chairman of this Committee, whose work 
will be first to develop a plan for making 


industrial surveys, and second, to pre- 
sent to the gas company officials the nec- 
essity and value of such a survey. 


Rate Committee 

Mr. H. O. Loebell will assume the 
chairmanship of this Committee for the 
study of the subject of rates from the 
Industrial Gas Section viewpoint, and 
such recommendations as this committee 
may have, to be presented to the general 
committee on “Rate Structure,” for 
which Mr. Loebell has been recommended 
as a member. 


Policy Committee 

Mr. F. F. Cauley has been asked to 
serve as chairman. This Committee will 
analyze the policies of those companies 
who are now campaigning for the indus- 
trial load, and will make such recom- 
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mendations as they believe to be of great- 
est advantage to gas companies which are 
endeavoring to develop this field. 


Research Committee 

Mr. J. B. Allington, chairman of this 
Committee, will receive all suggestions as 
to what devices and appliances are nec- 
essary for development and research 
work in the further interests of industrial 
gas fuel. 

The Section will recommend to the 
Technical Section that a representative of 
the Industrial Gas Section be appointed 
on technical committees undertaking 
work relative to demand meters and high 
pressure gas distribution and to recom- 
mend to the president the appointment of 
an Industrial Gas Section representative 
on the general committee on Gas Stand- 
ards and Service. 


Progress Committee 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. C. C. 
Krause, this Committee will devise a plan 
by which all information indicating prog- 
ress and new development will be col- 
lected and disseminated to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Contact between the gas business and 
every other industry is made through the 
industrial gas salesmen. These men 
should have the combined qualifications 
of an engineer and salesman. It is be- 
lieved that a great deal of good can be 
accomplished in the development of this 
type of man by educational means. 


Salesman Educational Committee 

Mr. J. P. Leinroth, who was chairman 
of the Section’s Educational Committee, 
will serve as chairman of this new com- 
mittee. The Committee will direct its 
efforts toward effecting a plan for the 
higher development of industrial gas 
salesmen. 

In this connection it was agreed that a 
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closer contact should be had with the Ag 
sociation’s General Committee on ( 
operation with Educational Institutions, 


Contact Committee with Committee on 
Cooperation with Educational Inst. 
tutions 

Because of the exceptional work done 

along similar lines by Mr. J. J. Quinn ig 
New England, he was asked and agreed 
to serve as chairman of this committeg, 
The Committee will make recommend 
tions to the general committee as to the 
methods for presenting the subject of 
“Industrial Gas” before the student body 
in schools and colleges. It was also re 
commended that this Committee under- 
take a survey of gas appliances and 
equipment now in use in universities 
looking to the possible replacement of old 
and obsolete equipment with modern. 


Advertising Committee 

With Mr. F. F. Cauley as chairman, 
this Committee will develop a plan fora 
campaign of industrial advertising, for 
the purpose of presenting to the many 
industries using heat in their operations 
the advantages and possibilities in the 
use of gas as their fuel. 

It is realized that a plan as comprehen- 
sive as that outlined above in the work of 
committees cannot succeed without 
proper publicity. 


Publicity Committee 

Mr. H. O. Andrew has been appointed 4 
chairman of this Committee, which will 
be responsible for the publication of i 
formation of interest to those in the it 
dustrial branch of the business. It is 
recommended that publicity also be given 
to the work of all committees mentioned 
above and the chairmen of such com 
mittees are urged to furnish both the 
Publicity Committee and the section 
secretary all items of interest pertaining 
to industrial gas. 
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Gas Companies Enlist for Better Cooking 


Others Still to Come 


have at least one gas company 

which is engaged in home service 
work, according to plans of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association for the next twelve 
months. 

Thirty-two gas companies at the pres- 
ent time have such a department as part 
of their program to help the gas user 
obtain the most efficient and economical 
service from his gas appliances. Nearly 
all of these home service departments are 
tun by domestic science experts who con- 
tinuously preach the gospel of better 
food and better cooking through radio 
talks, pamphlets, cooking classes and per- 
sonal home instruction. 

Forty additional gas companies are 
about to establish home service depart- 
ments of their own. Plans are being 
perfected with the help of the Commercial 
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Fase other state in the Union will 


Section of the American Gas Association 
under the personal supervision of Miss 
Ada Bessie Swann, Director of Home 
Service of the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company of New Jersey. 


Following is a list of gas companies 
who are doing home service work in 
their communities : 


Elkhart Gas & Fuel Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 

The Gas Light Company of Augusta, 
Augusta, Ga. 

New Haven Gas Light Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Freeport Gas Co., Freeport, IIl. 

El Paso Gas Co., El Paso, Tex. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Lake Superior District Power Co., 
Ashland, Wis. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Adirondack Power & Light Corpora- 
tion, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Sheridan Gas & Fuel Co, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Truckee River 
Nevada. 

Illinois Power & Light Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co., 
Baker, Ore. 

North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, III. 


Power Co., Reno, 


Home Service in the Schools 


. The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The Luzerne County Gas & Electric 
Co., Kingston, Pa. 

Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., Coney 
Island, N. Y. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric: Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Ore. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Kings County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 
ee 

The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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City of Norwich Gas & Electrical 
Dept., Norwich, Conn. 

Cohoes Power & Light Co., Cohoes 
N. Y. 

Tacoma Gas & Fuel Co., Tacoma 
Washington. 

Trinidad Electric Transmission, Rail 
way & Gas Co., Trinidad, Colo. 

Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 


Among those which are expected tp 
establish home service departments in the 
near future are: 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Brockton Gas Light Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Citizens Gas & Fuel Co., Terre Haute 
Ind. 

Rochester Gas 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Peoples Light Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Menominee and Marinette Light & 
Traction Co., Menominee, Mich. 

Meridian Light & Railway Co., Merid- 
ian, Miss. 

Madison Gas & Electric Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., She 
boygan, Wis. 

Portland Gas Light Co., Portland, Me 

Pennsylvania Power & Light @, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Union Gas & Electric Co., Blooming- 
ton, Il. 

Worcester Gas Light Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

The South Carolina Gas & Electric Go, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Wausau Gas Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electri¢ 
Co., Chester, Pa. 

Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Go, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. i 

The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 
R. IL. 


& Electric 


Corp. 


+ + + 
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Another Form of Service 


GREAT many industries supplying 
Te cceaties to the public have re- 
cently attempted to appropriate the gener- 
al classification of “public utility” to cover 
and describe their activities. Among the 
latest is a golf links up in Oregon. 

Few of these, however, are as much 
entitled to the name as the companies 
supplying milk to our towns and cities. 
With them, as with the gas and electric 
industries, the problem of giving service 
is paramount. Evidently they, too, are 
compelled at times to give thought to the 
subject of handling complaints and ‘ad- 
justments. 


Patrick D. Fox, president of Borden’s 
Farm Products Company, New York, be- 
lieves that every complaint is not merely 
a potential, but an immediate sale. His 
attitude and his method are disclosed by 
the following letter sent to a woman cus- 
tomer of the company : 


“Mr. C. S. Parsons, sales director of 
the Borden Company, has referred to me 
your communication dated November 4, 
in which you are making a request for in- 
formation with regard to Borden’s Bot- 
tled Milk delivered at your home. 


“As I understand it from your commu- 
nication your inquiry is ‘why does not the 
bottle cap appearing on your milk as 
delivered daily conform to the day on 
which it is delivered?’ The answer is, 
that under the Regulations of the Board 
of Health, bottle caps must carry the date 
on which the milk is bottled and not the 
date of delivery. 


“You will readily conceive the impossi- 
bility of having the same week date ap- 
peafing covering production and delivery 
through the fact that the milk is produced 
in the country and a reasonable time must 
elapse before it is delivered. A large vol- 
ume of the delivery is made in the very 
early morning hours and in the instance 
of Grade ‘B’ must be within the limit of 
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forty-eight hours from the time of pro- 
duction, and in the instance of Grade ‘A,’ 
within the limit of thirty-six hours from 
the time of production. Consequently on 
the day of delivery the bottle will always 
carry the prior day of the week rather 
than the same day of the week. 


Keystone View 
A Public Utility? 


“If this is not fully clear to you, I will 
be very glad to have one of our repre- 
sentatives call and discuss the matter to 
the end that you will be satisfied that the 
milk you are receiving is just as fresh as 
it is possible to deliver it.” 


+ + ¢ 
A TRICK WORTH TWO 

THE NEWCASTLE-ON-T yNE and Gates- 
head Gas Company have hit on an idea 
in their advertising and general publicity 
work that suggests interesting possibili- 
ties. 

In connection with their room heater 
campaign they are sending to all gas 
users in their territory a novelty card 
enclosed in a circular letter. 

The card is in massed black and white 
and depicts the return of a family from 
the theater. When the card is placed in 
water for a couple of minutes, the cold 
and cheerless room changes to one of 
comfort. With the same ease and sim- 
plicity that the colors develop, it is ex- 
plained, so can warmth and comfort be 
realized in the home—simply by lighting 
a gas fire. 
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Sales Conference Proceedings 
ROCEEDINGS of the first Summer 


Sales Conference of the Commercial 
Section, held at Millbrook Inn, New 
York, have been completed and copies 
mailed to all delegates who attended. 

The A. G. A. has a supply of about 
fifty copies on hand which it will send 
free to the managers of sales departments 
The 
proceedings consist of 185 pages of di- 


upon application to headquarters. 


rect usefulness to those in charge of com- 


mercial departments. 
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A Growing Interest 


= growing interest in home service 
training is indicated by figures from 
a recent report of the United States By 
Nearly 8,000 high 
schools in this country now give courses 


reau of Education. 


in domestic science, with a total enroll- 
ment of about 400,000 girls and 3,000 
This compares with only 1,350 
The enrollment) 


boys. 
schools ten years ago. 
of girls taking these courses in grades §, 
6, 7 and 8 of the elementary schools ap- 


proximates 3,700,000. 








A Denver Window Display 


++ + 


In Memoriam 


John F. Brayer, Co-Operative Foundry Co. 
Waldo A. Learned, Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
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Water Gas Committee 


New Appointments and Preparation of Reports 


the Operators’ Section have been 

appointed to prepare reports on 
the subjects to be included in this sec- 
tion: 


Tie following sub-committees of 


Sub-Committee on Use of Bituminous 
Coal as Generator Fuel: 
W. G. Rudd, Chairman ...Chicago, IIl. 


Turtineten, Iowa 

A. W. Mo 6 cis 3 %4 8 Louisville, Ky. 
Mem, mecr@ock . 6... sa. uss Joliet, Iil. 
H. K. Seeley Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


The Committee will continue the 
study of this subject made last year 
and give particular attention to the ef- 
fect of the blow run method. 


Sub-Committee on Back Run Process: 
A. H. Anderson, Chairman 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ee eer Newark, N. J. 
Thomas Hopper ....Washington, D. C. 
A. W. Lee Louisville, Ky. 
O. H. Smith New York, N. Y. 
G. E. Whitwell Tacoma, Wash 


The Committee is to report further 
on definite operating results and devel- 
opments in the back run process. 


Modified Water Gas Set—Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

No sub-committee was appointed, but 
Mr. W. D. Stewart will report on the 
results obtained in the operation of the 
water gas at Pawtucket which is espe- 
cially designed for the use of heavy oils. 


The Use of Oxygen and Oxygenated Air 

All .definite results available on the 
operation of the Jeffrey’s Norton Oxy: 
gen plant at Worcester will be included 
in the report. 
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Sub-Committee on Refractories: 

W. M. Russell, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 

H. K. Seeley Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Committee will carry further the 
work initiated on this subject by Mr. 
Russell’s committee last year. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the question 
of refractories was of great importance 
in the operation of water gas sets. 


Sub-Committee on Mechanical Grates: 


H. K. Seeley, Chairman 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. M. Harriman Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. G. Rudd Chicago, Ill. 
©: EE. Seah... 2. New York, N. Y. 


It was felt that progress had been 
made recently in this subject which would 
enable a more complete report by the 
present committee. Every effort will be 


made to obtain all data possible. 


Sub-Committee on Oil Sprays: 
John H. Wolfe, Chairman, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, IIl. 
W. G. Rudd Chicago, III. 
The Committee will go thoroughly in- 
to the work which has been done to de- 
termine the efficiency of atomization of 
different types of oil sprays. The work 
done on the Pacific Coast will be included 
in this study. 


Sub-Committee on Checkering: 
John H. Wolfe, Chairman 

Baltimore, Md. 
Salem, Mass. 
.. Washington, D. C. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chester, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


Thomas Hopper .. 


W. M. Russell 


The Committee will consider checker- 
ing in the superheater as well as checker- 
ing in the carburettor in their work. 
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Sub-Committee on Waste Heat Boilers: 


R. E. Kruger, Chairman, 

Rochester, N. Y, 
Sy arora Newark, N. J, 
W. J. Murdock Joliet, Ill, 
H. K. Seeley Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mr. Kruger’s committee will go thor- 
oughly into the results obtained both with 
illuminating gas boilers and waste heat 
boilers. 


Sub-Committee on Oil Gas Operation: 


Robert Lindsay ... New Bedford, Mass, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Portland, Ore. 


Leon B. Jones San Francisco, Cal. 


The Committee will go thoroughly in- 
to the operation of the plant at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and consider the subject of 
oil gas production principally from the 
standpoint of its application to Eastern 
practice. In this study, however, the Pa- 
cific Coast members of the Committee 
will be fully consulted. 


Uncarburetted Water Gas Section 


No definite section was organized on 
this subject but the chairman will under- 
take to report for the Committee progress 
in the production and application of un- 
carburetted water gas. Reference will 
be had particularly to situations at Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 


Builders’ Section 


The builders will report on recent de- 
velopments in design or unique features 
of recent installations. They will also 
have in charge a report on labor-saving 
devices and are requested to have their 
representatives in the field report any 
novel installations of labor-saving devices 
in their travels. 





Carbonization Committee 


Proposed Tests and Operating Service to A. G. A. Members 


approved for the Operators’ Sec- 


T following program has been 
tion: 


1. To select a number of typical car- 
bonizing plants and run a month’s test 
based on the larger Carbonizing Test 
Code prepared by Mr. D. W. Wilson 
last year. So far as determined the con- 
ditions of these tests will involve the use 
of the same grade of coal for carboniz- 
ing. The following list of plants for 
test was tentatively suggested : 


Woodall Duckham Continuous Ver- 
ticals Buffalo N. Y. 
Glover West Continuous Verticals ...? 
U. G. I. Intermittent Verticals 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Koppers Coke Ovens .... Utica, N. Y. 
Semet Solvay Coke Ovens ? 
Horizontal Retorts 


The Operators’ Section will have 
charge of deciding all necessary test con- 
ditions to provide the most comparable 
results that local plant conditions will 
permit. The results, it is hoped, will not 
only supply the operating men with more 
reliable data on the comparative operation 
of the plants but will indicate the value 
of the test code and any changes nec- 
essary in its present form. Prof. R. T. 
Haslam will cooperate as far as possible 
~ in the supervision of the plant tests, and 
the Operators’ Section will endeavor to 
secure further cooperation in this respect 
from operators of specific plants. 

The secretary was requested to ascer- 
tain what assistance wm the matter of 
supervision could be rendered by As- 
sociation headquarters for any plants 
whose personnel were not available for 
this purpose. A memorandum of all ex- 
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pense involved in the tests will be filed 
with the secretary as soon as complete 
arrangements are decided on. 


Laboratory Examinations 


2. The above test will give comparative 
results on the primary product—gas. The 
second phase of the Operators’ Section 
program will be to carry the work a step 
farther by submitting samples of the coke 
produced during the tests to laboratory 
examinations designed to establish the 
relative characteristics of the cokes from 
these various types of carbonizing units 
and from the same coals. Reference was 
made to extensive work done, particularly 
abroad, indicating that coke subjected to 
slight differences of temperature in car- 
bonizing possess differing degrees of re- 
activity and other characteristics. The 
present series of plant tests proposed will 
give an opportunity to determine the ex- 
tent to which these points are present in 
cokes produced from the same grade of 
coal in different types of carbonizing 
units, with particular reference to reac- 
tivity. 

In describing the reactivity it is ap- 
parent that per cent volatile matter has 
little effect. The reactivity seems, accord- 
ing to numerous authors, to be a function 
of a number of other factors, such as 
porosity, cell structure, character of 
carbon formation, degree of cracking, etc. 

The character of coke structure, as well 
as amount of cracking, resulting at any 
definite temperature seems to be a func- 
tion of the extent of the temperature 
head, as well as time, in addition to many 
other factors. As proof of this point, 
reference is made to the work of Pexton 
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& Cobb and others in which cokes from 
same coals carbonized at 900°-1000°- 
1200° showed considerable variance in 
reactivity and other qualities. These tem- 
peratures are all above the temperatures 
of cracking. In other words, the work of 
Cobb and others seems to indicate that 
small temperature difference conditions 
have more of an effect on reactivity of 
the coke than might be expected. 


Next year, if considerable difference is 
shown in these results, we could concern 
ourselves with determining practically the 
relative values of these points when ap- 
plied in the field of use, i. e., water gas 
machines, domestic furnaces, and pro- 
ducers. 


While carrying out the Test Code on 
the carbonizing plants it seems that we 
should not fail to make the additional 
very important step of finding out as 
much as possible about the characteristics 
of the coke produced from these various 
types of plants. 


Laboratory facilities at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology will be available 
to the committee under the supervision 
of Prof. Haslam and we hope to obtain 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Mines. 
Members of the Operators’ Section who 
have been identified with the work of 
the Coke Committee and who have made 
a study of coke values will assist Prof. 
Haslam and Mr. Wilson in planning the 
coke tests. No coke committee definitely 
as such will be appointed this year but 
any future technical questions with re- 
gard to coke will be referred to the 
Operators’ Section. 


It was felt that for the present year 
the Committee would only endeavor to 
develop the fundamental characteristics 
of the different cokes, leaving to ensuing 
committees the determination of the 
value of these characteristics through 
practical tests. 
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Service to A. G. A. Members 

3. It was decided this year to maintain 
an “operating service to Association 
members.” This will be handled by a 
sub-committee of the Operators’ Section, 
and a letter will be drawn up and sent to 
every carbonizing plant in the country 
which is a member of the Association 
explaining the fact that the Operators’ 
Section consists of representatives of all 
types of carbonizing units, and as such ig 
in a position to give the benefit of its” 
experiences to any member of the Ag 
sociation, and as such is willing at its 
various meetings to take up any problem 
that may be presented for consideration, 
The Operators’ Section naturally will 
consist of experienced operators and a 
consensus of opinion from such a body 
should be a big help in solving many 
problems, especially of smaller plant 
operators. Any questions to this com 
mittee will be treated confidentially and 
the opinion of the meeting will be sent fo 
the operator concerned. 

The chairman advised that each com 
mittee had been asked to cooperate in an 
effort to increase the number and qual- 
ity of technical papers to be submitted 
either at the convention or through the 
A.G.A. Montuty. In line with this 
policy the following suggested papers 
were tentatively arranged for: 


1. Rate of Travel of Fusion Zone im 
Coke Ovens. Prof. Ryan, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

. Further Work to Determine Effect; 
of Different Coals and Different 
Mixtures on Above. 

. Application of Low Temperature 
Coke for Domestic Uses. J. D 
Davis. 

. Comparative Analysis of High and 
Low Temperature Tars. J. D. De 
vis. 

. Carbonization with Non-Coking 
Coals. W. W. Odell. 

. A New Theory of Carbonization 
A. W. Warner. 
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Gas Heating for Health 


HYSICIANS are the largest indi- 

vidual users of gas and are more and 
more recommending the use of gas fuel 
for heating purposes, according to the 
principal speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation in Liverpool. 

H. H. Creasey, representing the 
London Gas Light and Coke Company, 
said that during the last year, in a certain 
district of the city, nearly 1,600 gas 
heaters had been installed for doctors 
alone, making a present total of 3,623. 

“We have 363 nursing homes and 168 
hospitals using gas fires,” he said. “The 
authorities of maternity centers, schools 
for mothers, day nurseries and orphan 
asylums, have been persuaded largely to 
install gas for heating. Of these institu- 
tions, 80 per cent use gas for this pur- 
pose. Many of the largest hospitals in 


London have gas fires throughout their 


wards.” 

“The progress of gas heating owes a 
great deal to the medical profession,” 
said W. M. Mason, manager of the as- 
sociation, who was one of the speakers 
at the World Power Conference at 
Wembley. 

“If all the public-spirited men and 
women who are devoting much of their 
time to the furtherance of the public 
health could only be taught how the gas 
industry can solve many of their prob- 
lems, there would be a great deal less 
nonsense talked about other and im- 
practicable schemes that are to bring 
about a new heaven and a new earth,” he 
said. 

Mr. Mason said there are four main 
ways in which gas is an aid; 

“1. As a source of light it has been 
demonstrated to be kindly to eyes (be- 
cause its intrinsic brilliance is low) and 


of value as a cause of air circulation and 
sterilization, 
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“2. As a labor and dirt saving agent 
it conserves the health and energy of 
those who use heat, whether in home or 
in factory. 

“3. As a smokeless fuel it very 
materially aids in the abatement of 
atmospheric pollution by coal smoke, and 
so tends to lower the death rate, diminish 
disease, increase the vitality, and raise 
the spirits of all town and city dwellers. 

“4, As a means for heating rooms in 
which people live, work, and sleep, it can 
claim, in addition to the advantages to 
health mentioned above, that it has been 
proved to be the most dependable all- 
around hygienic agent.” 


Dr. Samuel Rideal reported that the 
city of Glasgow had made exact com- 
parative trials on a practical scale as to 
which was better for heating houses, coal 
or gas, as regards efficiency, healthiness 
and economy, and decided the question in 
favor of gas on all three points. 


¢ + 


Pride of Possession 


One of the most powerful appeals that can be made 
to the average man or woman for any cause or - 
pose is the appeal to his or her pride of possession. 
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Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric’s Service Annuity Plan 


NAUGURATION of a Service Annu- 

ity Plan in the Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company through which em- 
ployees will be retired with pensions as 
a reward for long and continuous service, 
has been announced. 

The pension system became effective 
November 1. 

Men employees who attain the age of 
65 years while in the service of the 
company and women employees who at- 
tain the age of 60 years while in the serv- 
ice of the company will be eligible for 
retirement with a pension. 

The annuity for each employee retired 
will be an amount equal to two per cent 
of the average annual salary for the 
period of his or her continuous service to 
the date of retirement, multiplied by the 
number of years of service but not to 
exceed an amount equal to 50 per cent 
of the employee’s rate of pay during the 
last year of service. The maximum 
pension for retired employees will be 
$3,000 a year. 

Employees of the company will not be 
required to make any payments into the 
Annuity Fund as the company will main- 
tain the fund and the payments of pen- 
sions as a reward for long and faithful 
service. 

The adoption of the Service Annuity 
Plan by the Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company is another important 
step taken in the interests of employees 
since Samuel Insull and associates as- 
sumed the management of the company 
a little over a year ago. 

Last Christmas, all the employees of 
the company who had been on the pay- 
roll six months or longer received, as a 
Christmas gift from the company, paid- 
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up life insurance policies ranging from 
$500 to $1,500 depending upon the length 
of the period of service. 

This last summer an Employees’ Rep. 
resentation Plan was put into operation, 
after its approval by the employees, un. 
der which all employees of the company 
now have an equal voice in all matters 
affecting their relations with the com 
pany, including compensation, hours of 
labor, and working conditions. 


The adoption of the Service Annuity] 


Plan means that all employees who grow 
old in the service of the company will be 
assured of a steady income for the re 
mainder of their lives after their retire 
ment from active service. 


Men employes who attain the age of 
and women employees over 60 years of 
age at the time of the adoption of the 
plan will have their annuity computed 
upon the number of years of service up 
to this date and, therefore, will have the 
same standing as employees who shall 
attain those ages while in service after 
the plan becomes effective. 

Men employees who attain the age of 
60 years, and women employees who at- 
tain the age of 55 years while in service 
may be retired on an annuity upon re 
quest, provided they have been in the 
service of the company continuously for 
twenty years or more. The percentage 
of the final rate of pay for maximum at 
nuity for those who retire voluntarily 
will range from 40 to 48 per cent instead 
of 50 per cent. 

A board of trustees will be selected 
composed of three officers and two eft 
ployees of the company for the purpose 
of administering the Service Annuity 
Plan and maintaining a Service Annuity 
fund from which the pensions will be 
paid. 
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Opposes Delay in Litigation 


OVERNOR Alexander J. Groes- 

beck, of Michigan, in his annual 
message to the Legislature, speaking on 
the subject of public utilities, said: 


Some considerable thought should be 
given to existing laws governing the con- 
trol and rates of public utilities. The most 
casual investigation will disclose the ex- 
jstence of an unsatisfactory condition so 
far as the public interest is concerned. 


Important questions and issues are for 
yarious reasons permitted to linger for 
months and years without final settlement. 
Their prompt disposition is effectually 
prevented by recourse to newly devised 
methods of appeal and review permissible 
simply because of the inadequacy of our 
statutes. 


We have a number of examples testify- 
ing to this situation. It should not require 
two or three years to determine whether 
or not rates fixed by the utilities commis- 
sion are confiscatory. 

There should be no uncertainty in the 
law as to the procedure governing appeals, 
the questions reviewable thereon, or those 
things to be considered by the commission 
in making its decision. 

This branch of the public service de- 
mands strengthening, and little difficulty 
should be experienced in making such 
amendments as will foreclose unnecessary 
delay, both on hearings and appeal, dispel 
uncertainty and force establishment of 
fair and reasonable rates to the public for 
the services performed. 


2. 2. 
+} bed bd 


The Future of Gas Light 


HOSE people who think that light- 

ing by gas is necessarily old fash- 
ined should watch this gas lighter at 
work. With the aid of his motorcycle he 
takes care of 150 lights a day, 700 per 
week, which is 500 more than in the old 
days with a wagon and team. In per- 
forming his rounds he travels more than 
9,000 miles in a year, a distance greater 
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than the equatorial circumference of the 
earth. 

By no means are all gas men ready to 
accept the theory that the days of gas 
lighting are numbered. In certain fields 
many of them see the possibility of a re- 
vival, or at least a new and useful appli- 
cation. We know that exits in theaters 
and department stores are customarily 
gas-lighted and this fact is a tribute to 
the greater reliability of gas over other 
lighting agents. 


; Keystone View 
The Modern Lamp Lighter 

The suggestion has. been made that the 
gas industry capitalize this advantage to 
extend its lighting business where gas 
lighting is still in vogue, and to take on 
such a load even in places where all illu- 
mination is now by electricity. 

It is the opinion of gas men that this 
can be done to a considerable extent. Per- 
haps it is a little too optimistic to hope 
that gas can make serious inroads on do- 
mestic or street lighting where electricity 
has been installed. But the unexcelled 
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dependability of gas gives it an unrivalled 
position as an emergency illuminant. This 
is particularly important in industrial 
plants, many of which are entirely de- 
pendent on electric lighting systems. 
While we are going after industrial 
prospects and increasing our industrial 
load, it should not be difficult to sell in- 
dustrial lighting, as well, not merely for 
emergencies, but for all time. 


2. 2. 2. 
~ ye 


Are Newspapers Human? 


T would seem that they are. The fol- 

lowing editorial appreciation ap- 

peared recently in an issue of the Ames- 
bury (Mass.) News: 


The Haverhill Gas Light Company 
gives excellent service compared to what 
we received under the former manage- 
ment of the local company, we have just 
had occasion to find out. 


We use quite a little gas in melting the 
lead that runs our linotype. In cold 
weather we have always had trouble in 
getting a flow of gas that would keep our 
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machinery in service. Many hours hay 
been lost at critical times. This has hap 
pened nearly every severe cold snap w 
had. 


When the Haverhill Company first togk 
over the local plant their attention wa 
called to it. The solution of it, they said 
was to have a larger and direct source of 
supply from the street main. This mea 
quite an expenditure of money that woul 
not have pleased the old company. Not 
with the Haverhill Company. 


They started in Monday morning ang 


by Tuesday noon the new supply pipe 
had been run from the street main to ou 
cellar. It had to be done with snow on th 
ground and at one of the busiest sections 
of our streets. Instead of digging up th 
whole street two excavations only wer 
made and from these the street was fi 
neled and the pipe put in. 


Such service as this will be found tom 
dound to the credit of the new company. 
They are building up the local business 
upon a good solid foundation, and, whens 
the consumption of gas warrants it, we 
shall receive a long desired reduction i 
rates. 


+ + + 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 








Canadian Gas Association 
Date of affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919. 

Prs—E. R. Hamilton, Nova Scotia Tramways & 

Power Co., Halifax, N. S. 

Sec-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley ey Toronto. 

Conv., Quebec, Que., July 15 and 16, 


Empire State Gas and age — 


te of Affiliation—Nov. 
ou. 4 =, Brooklyn "baleen Co., Brooklyn, 
n Gas Section—F. F. Ingwall, 
Gas Works, Binghampton, 
H. B. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. 
Meeting, i925. 


Binghampton 


Tlincis Gas Association 
Date . Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 


Pres—J. G. Learned, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, ponicage, Ill. 

Seek. . Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bidg., Springfield, Il 


Gav., Chicago, Ill., March 18, 19, 1925. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
Pres.—G. — ee Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
.» South Bend Ind. 
SeTe—E I J, Burke, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 


Conv., 125. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
Pres.—H. ‘> Careee. Cedar Rapids Gas Co., Cedar 


a Ta. 
nai. ES Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 
Cony., 1925. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 


Pres—Chester Grey, Lansing Fuel & Gas Co., 
sAgeiog, Mich. 
Se-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., 1925. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Prs—C. L. Proctor, Empire District Electric Co., 
poplin, Mo. 

See.-Tr.—! %. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th. St., St. Louis, 

Ceny., 1925. ws 

Kew England Association of 7 ts nian 


| Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 
~‘ Lowell fang hight Co., Lowell, 


-Tr—J. 3 totes, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Gav., Bi oy Hotel, Providence, R. 5 Feb, 18, 19, 


Gas Sales Association of New -— 
Pm Date J, Ouinn, Citizens: Gs da we. Qui Ma 
Vv. n: itizens Gas 9 incy, ss. 

SF: ki Semaee 719 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, ass. 
‘Annual Meeting, 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 25, 19 
Pres. Bre “2 Ww. ‘ Cumberland County Gas 


, Millville, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. wy Koehler, Public Service Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Meeting, Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 23, 1925. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date of Sie S 
Pres.—E. ‘ Hall, Eectend ay Coke Co., Port- 


Exec. Sec. Clifford ; Johnstone, 619 Wells Fargo Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Conv., Portland, Ore., 1925. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 19 
Pres.—John A. Frick, Alle ee Gas Co., 
Allentown, Rg 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
urg, Pa. 
Conv., 1925. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date of (Ane 
Pres.—W. y My o eae 


Sec.-Tr.—J. A ied, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 
Conv., Wilmington, N. C. June 9-11, 1925. 


1919. 
ilway & Power Co., 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Date ¢ o_o ae 26, 1923 
Pres.—G. W. Fry, West Texas Utilities Co., Abilene, 


Texas 

Chairman Gas Section—F. C. pewienstes, South- 
western Gas & Elec. Co., Shreveport, La. 

Sec—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 
‘exas. 

Conv., Houston, Texas, May 19-22, 1925. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919. 

Pres.—G. C. Neff, Wisconsin 4 ony & Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

Chairman Gas ear, a G. Felton wee States 
ag * Co. Sse, 

Exec.-Sec.—. Caliby, 445 Washington Bldg., 

ieee Wis. 
Conv., 1925. 


Geographic Divisions 


Tatern States Gas Conference 
Date of Formation—April 11, 
ope Public Service G Gas Co., Newark, 


tea—P. S. 


Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Kosnlers Public Service Gas Co., 


Newark, 
Conv., Newark, N. J., April 22 and 23, 1925. 


Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WATER HEATER SALESMAN WANTED—A large 
gas company needs several good water heater 
salesmen to work on commission basis in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Exceptionally good territory. 

Key No. 026. 


WANTED—Two experienced salesmen, to specialize 
on the sale of gas boilers for house heating and 
industrial uses, by a gas company desirous of 
increasing its present gas boiler load. Give de- 
tails of enpetianse and results obtained.—Address 


Key No. 039. 


APPLIANCE SALESMEN—Calling on Gas Com- 
panies to sell tank water heaters as a side line 
on commission basis. State territory, references 
and experience. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 042. 


WANTED—Gas main laying foreman for gas com- 
pany in vicinity of New York. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 044. 


WANTED—An experienced man ‘o take charge of 
gas department in a small New England city. It 
is a water gas plant with annual sales of about 
31,000,000 cu. ft. In writing state fully your 
training, experience and salary expected. 
dress A. 

Key No. 046. 


WANTED—Bookkeeper wanted for bookkeeping and 
other clerical work in general office in village of 
4,000. School town in Northern New York. Ad- 
dress: St. Lawrence County Utilities, Inc., Pots- 

am, N. Y. 

Key No. 048. 


ENGINEER—A large Eastern engineering and con- 
tracting organization, specializing in public util- 
ity work, desires the services of an energetic 
engineer df good personality, with technical edu- 
cation and experience in construction operation 
and design of coal and water gas plants, to 
handle engineering and preparation of plans and 
specifications for new gas works and works 
improvements, also to handle such questions with 
customers on contracts entered into. Address 


A. G. A. 

Key No. 049. 

SALESMAN—We make a well known Trade Name 
line. Industrial gas equipment. » w sold. Pays 


big commissions. Address A. G 
Key No. 051. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING for a college man with 
M.E. or C.E. degree in our Gas Distribution De- 
partment. Man under thirty (30) with two or 
three years’ cadet engineering experience on gas 
distribution work preferred. 

Apply Key No. 052. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Engineer—18 years’ varied ex- 
perience in the gas business. References and 
service record furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 142. 


WANTED—Am open for position as appliance sales- 
man with Gas Company or Appliance Manufac- 
turer. Have had twelve years’ experience sell- 
ing ranges, water heaters, room heaters and 
illuminating devices. Am at present employed in 
this capacity by a large corporation, but desire 
to make a change. Can furnish references from 
present and past employers. Married. n re- 
port on reasonable notice. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 179. 


GAS ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experience in de- 
sign, construction and operation of gas plants, 
all departments, manufacture and distribution, 
also electrical experience in combination plants 
desires position of responsibility with progres- 
sive company. Past six years chief engineer 
with large gas company. Address A. A. 

Key No. 171. 
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WANTED—An Executive Position in Co 
Department. Young man with 14 years’ 
ence and a thorough knowledge of the g 
ness. Salary discretionary. ddress A, ¢ 

Key No. 


ENG-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants 
country would consider change. Desireg 
cate with company in which oppo: 


future advancement are better i ia 
as 
a pees 

. A, 


sition. Is a married man. 

niversity training. No 

as to location. Address A. 
Key No. 159. 


EXECUTIVE, with fifteen years’ experience 
oven practice on plants manufacturing 
gas for city consumption, desires 
with growing public utility either as 
or sition leading to same. College 

personality, married. Available 
sonable notice. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 172. 


GAS ENGINEER, 40, with thorough 
years) in the gas business and real 
ability, wishes to connect up with a 
cern in any capacity where technical 
mercial ability will count. At present 
but could be available on two mon 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 176. 


WANTED—Executive position by young 
eighteen years’ (18) experience in all 
of gas business. Eight years (8) as 
Past four years, vice-president and gene 
ager of gas company with nearly 10,00 
Mechanical engineer. Expect to voluntaril 
myself on the market about August 15, ¥ 
accept position as manager of company 
to 10,000 meters, or assistant manager 
neer, with larger company. Married man, 
must be strictly confidential. Address A 

Key No. 177. 


WANTED—Position as Manager of Gas @& 
Coal or water gas. College trained. Ha 
in works, street and office. Doubled n 
doubled output in last position. Address 

Key No. 184. ‘ 


WANTED—Position of assistant superint 
superintendent of water gas plant. A 
graduate, 31 years of age. Have had ning 
operating experience with large gas 
having served as assistant superin 
their three largest plants. Particularly % 
and trained in obtaining results. Now 
and best of references can be furnished. ; 
A. G. A. 4 

Key No. 187. 4 

WANTED—Executive position with more pm 
future by man with a broad practical 
in the manufacture and distribution of 
electricity; also in the distribution of” 
gas. Have operated successfully as s 
combined gas and electric property for 
teen years. Services available upon 
notice to present employer. Address A, G 

Key No. 188. 


WANTED—Salesman M. E. or mechanic, & 
successful sales record. 10 years se ’ 
company, 5 years selling all kinds 
ances, 5 years same company specializii 
sale of automatic gas water heaters a 
of automatic water heater division. 5 
manufacturers of gas-fired boilers as 
tive to gas company trade and retail & 
figure radiation for buildings from 
mission, lay out and supervise heating 
consider position with a manufacturer 
New England gas companies or a progres 
company. Road experience, Address Av 

Key No, 189. 4 


POSITION—Wanted as Supt. of small gas 
or as General Foreman of large plant. 4 
eee seventeen years’ experience | 
branches of manufacture and _ distrib 
and low pressure systems. Address A. 

Key No. 190. 














Advisory Council 


W. Garrrix GRIBBEL Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ewaup Haase Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. 
Providence, R. I. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS: 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





Officers and Directors 


eooH. C, ABELL .....cccseeeee020eeNew York, N. Y. 
odecesscsad C. L. HOLMAN ...........4. «St. Louis, Mo. 

-»-ALEXANDER FORWARD ....New York, N. Y. 

e«eH. M, BRUNDAGE ........... New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. 
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